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DOLLY’S LEGACY, 


—0:— 
PROLOGUE. 


‘ome twenty years or more from the present 
time Herbert. Lord Desmond was master of 
Field Royal, a lovely estate in Northshire, 
Field Royal had belonged to the Desmonds for 
centuries—it had descended from father to 
son in unbroken succession for many genera- 
tions. 

The Desmonds were a prosperous race ; their 
sons had married heiresses—their daughters 
wore coronets, m2 

All things went well with them until the 
present Earl came into his honours, and then 
sociedy, with one consent, shook their heads, 
and murmured, “a judgment would surely fall 
on one who presumed thus to set the traditions 
ef his race at defiance.” 

Poor Herbert's first offence was one for 
which, surely, he was not answerable—his 
name. Ever since the peerage had been 
created the Earls of Desmond had always been 

-styled John. Herbert's mother, a romantic 














[RESCUED IN THE NICK OF TIME] 


beauty of nineteen, broke through the time- 
honoured custom, and insisted on her boy’s 
bearing her father’s name; her husband, too 
much in love to refuse her anything, gave way. 
The baby was christened Herbert, and from 
his infancy exhibited a disposition to run 
counter to all the laws and statutes of his 
ancestors, 

The Earls of Desmond had been a healthy, 
warlike race—soldiers to a man in youth, fond 
of hunting and outdoor amusements in middle 
ages. 

Herbert point-blank refused to enter the 
army; he wrote a book before he was out of 
his teens, and was in Parliament at five-and- 
twenty. 

His father groaned. 

“It is the prophecy fulfilled,” he told his 
wife. 

‘* What prophecy ?” 

** That when the heir of Desmond ceases to 
bear the name of John the tide of prosperity 
that has been unbroken for so many years 
should change, and trouble, diseord, and sor- 
row come to Field Royal! 





“Nonsense!” said my lady, sharply; but 
her cheek blanched. 

It may have been nonsense—it may not. 
The old Earl died, and Herbert reigned in his 
stead—a handsome, talented man, with an 
artistic temperament and literary tastes. 

He gave up the hounds, withdrew the sub- 
scriptions to the Hunt, built a splendid music 
room, and filled his house with artists and 
musicians. 

The neighbours groaned aloud. What was 
to happen next? They might have forgiven 
Herbert if he had followed his brother's 
example, and married a Northshire beauty ; 
but the Earl did not seem inclined to matri- 
mony. John had three children before even 
rumour could mention a lady likely to be 
Countess of Desmond. 

The Honourable John and his wife and 
babies were occupying Field Royal—purely as 
a brotherly kindness, of course, to prevent the 
place going to rack and ruin, during the Earl's 
absence in Italy, when one snowy night a 
travelling carriage dashed up to the fine old 
mansion, and from it descended not only Her- 
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bert himself, but a young girl, with violet eyes 
and complexion like a wild rose. 

Mrs, John stood aghast at the head of the 
grand staircase. What did it mean? She 
was soon to know. 

The Earl took the stranger’s hand in his 
and presented her to his relations as his much- 
loved wife, the Countess of Desmond. 

Then began a time of internal misery. Mr. 
and Mrs. John showed no signs of vacating 
Field Lodge. What more natural than that 
they should stay to welcome their new sister, 
and help her to feel at home ? 

They played the réle of devoted friends, and 
yet in a few months they had contrived to 
separate the young pair as thoroughly as if 
stone walls had been between them. 

Herbert was proud and reserved, his wife 
sensitive and tender; but, when aroused, as 
proud as he. 

They made him think she had married him 
from ambition; they taught her to believe he 
was ashamed of her humble birth and inno- 
cence of the great world; and the breach grew 
90 wide that reconciliation was difficult, It 
went on widening, until Lord Desmond's 

fixed on one icular person, a near 

ighbour of his en he taunted his wife 

with the accusation that Paul Mervyn was 
her lover ! 

It was sammer time, and they were sitting 
in the drawing-room opening on to the ter- 
race. Lady Desmond looked very ill—a - 
fect wreck of the fair young bride who 
come to Field Royal so short a time before. 

As the full sense of her husband's 


fell on her ear, as she realised what it — Lif 


believed of her, she started up, and turned to 
him with a bitter cry. 
‘* Herbert, I should 


ve ea but-that| men 
I know who has poisoned your Peart 


me. I have loved you as few women 

but I will not remain.to suffer insult. I 
not what becomes of me—mryslife is too full of 
misery for mexto-valne it my last 


breath. we I have = faithful to 


you alw ; . 14 


She glags- 






lim, through 
mgt oe 






doors.qu6.on t¢ 

after 

her he 1eved ‘ 

he he Pr inst her; ide b him | fp 

back. 6, only & 808 went 

<P now; besides, might be inter- | 

“Oh! no—he till the house 

a forthe n and pays 
iola and crave.’ 

to take her abroad w 

house. John Devereux made anun- 

conscionable stay at Field Royal; it would be 


much nicer to have his home to himself, 

Full of those good resolutions, the Earl was 
somewhat comforted. He came down before 
the gong sounded, and took his seat at the 
dinner table as its last echo died away. 

Viola was not present, but that did not 
trouble him; it was hardly to be expected, 
after the manner in which they had parted, 
that she should care to meet him first before 
strangers. 

That dinner dragged painfully ; the dessert 
had been placed on the table, when a piercing 
scream ran through the house ! 

Lord Desmond started up! His first thought 
was that his wife must be in hysterics. Re- 
gardless of Matilda’s entreaties, he rushed 
towards the stairs just as Viola’s maid came 
flying down them. The shrieks were from 
her. Going to her lady’s dressing-room with 
a cup of coffee, she had discovered the Coun- 
tess was absent. 

“What a fuss about nothing!” said Mrs, 
John, pews. is “I daresay Lady Desmond is 
in the grounds.” 

Susan, who had attended the Countess from 
childhood, and was devoted to her, hated Mrs. 
John Devereux most cordially. 

“T don’t consider it nothing, ma’am, if you 
do,” she said, tartly. “Grant that my lady 
is in the grounds, she’d catch her death of 
cold in this storm !”’ 


° gar 





It was true enough. The day had been close 
and sultry; but directly after that conversa- 
tion between the Earl and his wife the wind 
had risen, and, throughout dinner, the rain had 
come down in pelting torrents, while a growl 
of distant thunder and flashes of lightning had 
made each one at the table pity those who 
were abroad that night. 

Lord Desmond looked as one distraught ; 
he was for rushing, out just as he was, in his 
evening suit, but Susan caught up a mackin- 
tosh and umbrella. 

‘You'll want them for the Countess, my 
lord, if you find her!” 

“Of course I shall find her !”’ 

Susan shook her head. 

‘‘ She was too good for this w 
and, as she was thoroughly 
ieking maybe Heaven's been ame 

er,’ ‘ 
Earl shuddered, 

The men tenants, armed with lantemgs 

cloaks, went forth to scomr the grounds, 


lord, 
, I’m 


d 










She ‘protested also that the Countess had 
not committed suicide. In vain people reasoned 
with her, Susan held fast to her belief. Lady 
Desmond might be detained by fttness, or 
hidden by enemies; she might even be con- 


} cealing herself of her own free will; but this 


— testified to the very last—she was not 
ead, 

As Susan Bennet left Field Royal within a 
month of her lady’s disappearance, her pxid 
testations might have been forgotten. But 
seven years later, at Lord Desmond’s funeral; 
his will showed he must in some measure: 
have shared her opinion, for everything which 
he had power to bequeath he left in trust for 
his wife, or any child proved to be hers, as 


though to show how he r ted his cruel: 
injustice. He-named Paul-Clifford, the very 


neighbour of whom he had once been jealous, 
Should ti years and no trace be 
. no ce 
found of his wife, it waiae te considered that. 
she had really met her death, and the pro- 








had all loved tle Countess, ang to a charity. 
willingly to tor her Pe ie intone a , 

Susan Bennet stood with folded hands amd ee ae Se a eS tore 

streaming,eyes. : | children, was: s 
“It's no use, my Jexf,”’ was her ag}. Cextain did-press hardly on him. 
shaff,** you'll never her. My laay ver if Bo ; had married 
she was going to th when shejlgét t ib f age tyes the: 
? of comes 6 this crotchet 
i e thirty 


“ Novemnee, sens ’’ said the Earl, 
* You : See =; wife ki 
self!” 

“ And if bh : 


‘ +? 


“You'll be 





they stood close to the river’s bank, and there 
on the edge of the water lay the silk 
shawl he had last seen twisted round his wife’s 
shoulders, and her dainty little shoes; a scrap 
of paper was pinned to them with this line, 
written in a trembling hand,— 

“ Husband—Field \—farewell!”’ 

Lord Desmond was carried back uncon- 
scious to his mansion. 

The servants returned in bitter sorrow, 
bearing those melancholy trophies. 

To-morrow by daylight the drags would be 
set to work, but there was little hope of re- 
covering the remains of the fair young 
Countess; the Way was a tidal river, and, 
after passing through the grounds of Field 
Royal, went on its course to join the Bristol 
Channel, and there was very little hope that 
the face of Viola Devereux would ever again 


be seen. 

It was almost her. husband’s death-blow. 
He lingered some years afterwards, but he 
never visited Field Royal again 

As soon as he could be moved after the fatal 
tragedy he went to Italy, and lived there till 
he died. 


The maid, Susan Bennet, he would y 
have retained in his service, but she him, 
with tears in her eyes, that she could never 
bear to stay where she was reminded of her 
dear young mistress. 
















i perro weg 


+ . 
par pe cimpatter 
‘<i... wee 


pethagp ete eel ore or 


his wealth as 


ed !’’ pat in Matilda. 
@ignently denied this; they 
atthe Barl's = hie. 
wened year by year. 
: ge, Drab. ald not be 
ght name left us the use of 

, We may never- 
. profit by it,” said Mr. 
Lord Des- 


Herbert's child might as well inherit 
charities!” . 

Mr. Clifford smiled. . 

“Tf Herbert left a child, that child, be #% 
son or daughter, must inherit Field Royal an@ 
the peerage of Desmond!” 

I think no one really believed Herbert’s 
hope of his wife’s existence to be anything but. 
the delusion of a dying man ; but certainly it. 
acted as.a kind of perpetual blister to Matilda, 
Countess of Desmond. 

Her whole life wag poisoned by the fear 
that some day a ni upstart might turn 
her and her children from Field Royal; 
waking and sleeping the fear haunted her. 

She never saw a stranger appro the 
house but she believed he came to claim it om 
the of Viola’s child. : 

She took no pleasure in the beautiful estate, 
because she always expected it to be wrested 
from her. 

’ Albeit not a religions woman, she 
night and morning that she and her By hen 
might never be driven from their home. 

‘ost people would have laughed at such a 
remote a i Her husband did, her som 
wed in his steps; but Matilda did her own 
are.of worrying and theirs too. 3 

Could it be a righteous retribution on her 
for, her persecution of Viola that night and 

. ing and seotine. the thought of 
‘iola’s child destroyed her peace, 


++ Nel} 
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CHAPTER I. 


Yrars had passed since the tragedy at Field 
Royal; it had well nigh been forgotten ; 
people had ceased to wonder whether John 
Earl of Desmond would ever be disturbed in 
his inheritance; except his wife, no one gave 
the matter a second thought. The world was 
tefi‘years‘or'so older than when the will was 
resd, and had had plenty to occupy it since 
then. 

Tt was just the same world as it used to be 
—the same eold, hard, unfeeling place, when 
pesple were the same sympathetic, 
dé@lightful, abode, when they were rieh. It 
Wwas-just as’ mucha crime to be poor as ever it 
hatlbeen before; ant just as unfortunste, too. 

So thought a girl who stood gazing therght- 
fully into one of the gay shops at the West- 
end, not a fortnight before Christmas. It 
was a bitterly:eold afternoon; the air was 
bright, but'so keen, that it seemed to find out 
the thin places in Dolly’s well-worn jacket 
and take # cruel delight in whistling there. 
Dolly herself looked hardly in keeping with 
the festive appearance of all around her; she 
was a slight, child-like creature, with masses 
of soft brown hair and large dark violet eyes; 
sheanight have been any age from to 
twenty, end it would have been difficalt to 
determine her seeial position. She had none 
of the ¢ which the lower class 
affect, but her plain ‘brown dress and thread- 
bare jacket were not the garbof thewell-to-do: 
She was quiteelone,:and she stood there gaz- 
ing, intothe bright windows as-these who can 
never gaze enough, 

She was notch given to shopping, her 
purse was: too light; but/the poorest 
of us have our festivals, and Dolly contem+ 
plated epresents ‘Idrcould not certainly cost 


nach, judging ifrom the amount in her pocket, 
bat its selec engrossed the girl's whole 


thoughts asmuch as though she had thousands 

to spend upon it. At last she went into a: 
shop;end asked to:look at 4 pretty trifle in 

the window which had taken her fancy; ‘it 

was sintple nothing. but :a:china-egg, 

prettily > with hinges, amd closing, 
sesurely' by aspring. The price was not muéh ‘ 
necording to:the shopwoman, but half-e-crown : 
seemed a positive: fortune ‘to ‘the young:pur- ' 
chaser, but her desine:to possess the precious 4 
= was’ ve ae ~ hem Ohristmas:time, 

when one ‘has:a right to be: t. 

paid away her last VaMtlntursisomderdiindint 

the proud possessor of the egg. 

Bat the: and the deliberation that 
preceded it had taken time. I was late-now, 
thelamps were lighted, the streéts were not 
deserted; on the‘eontrary, fhey seemed more 
lrongéd; but a change had come over the 
style of the loungers. Thecaréful mother, whose 
children’s Christmas‘holidays had begun, had 
vanished with her little flock ; the ever-moving 
— a ~ a = who though finely 

ressed and: ing londly, ve one @ 
kind of shudder as we some At hel 

Dolly hurried on. e had a long way to 
go, and it was getting late. She had almost 
reached the end the broad fashionable 
street, when she felt a hand: herarm. 

The-girl started ; in years'she was-almost a 
child, but some mysterious instinct made her 
shudder under that touch as 't it-eon- 
tanvinated her; dhe shivered as‘she’had@ never 
dons in the-most bitter wind. 

‘Here, young lady,” said a man’s voice, 
lightly; ‘*you’re much too pretty to walk 
about-alone ; allow me to have the-pleasure of 
escorting you home!” 

The girl never even looked ‘at him. For her 
his faultless lavender gloves, his Poole-made 
suit, were age gente segs she wrenched | 

& 


herself from his grasp began to walk’ 
faster, ; 

Tt was an ur ‘stru: ; he was strong 
and she was wea Py - s‘she had to 
stop, 


3 nting for breath, and her pursuer came 





“ Yéu can’t escape me, you see, pretty one. 


Why do you flutter like a little wild bird?. F 
don't want .to hurt-you.”’ 

‘*Oh ! let me go.” 

‘* Presently, when I have had a little talk 
with you. I haven't seen anything so pretty 
for a long time.” 

The girl's eyes flashed ; she ceased to en- 
treat—she demanded. 

**Unhand me, sir.’’ 

‘“What-a little vixen’; but I'll. forgive you, 
pretty one, and be more tender to you than 
you deserve. I shall take you in here, and 
we'll have some refreshments, and then I'll 
see you home.” 

They weré close to the Restaurant—his 
hand was still on her arm. Amother moment 
and he might have dragged her where he 
wished, but: the girl’s voice broke into a 


piteous ery,— 

‘©Oh ! help, ‘help! will no one come to help 
me?” 

Her cry reached the passers-by, and one of 
them turned sharply round upen Dolly’s 
assailant. 

“ Release:that young lady, fellow.” 

‘*Not for you; trouble yourself with your 
concerns” 

The next moment his hat was rolling in the 
road, anda heavy blow had sostaggered him 
that he let go his hold of Dolly in sheer sur- 
prise. She felt‘her hand drawn into a gentle- 
man’s, and herself lifted into a hansom cab 
in tess time than seems possible. 

Her defender was a man between thirty and 
forty, grave and thoughtful, with an air of 
melancholy about him. Hewas quite as much 


a stranger as the young fellow from whom he: 


had delivered Dolly ; but yet such is instinct, 
the girl knew he was to be trusted. She let 
him place her in the eab without even asking 
their destination. 

‘You are better now,” he said, kindly, 
when he ceased to feel the trembling of her 
little hend. ‘I hope you have: suffered no 
serious alarm ?”’ 

“I was'so frightened. Oh! sit, how can I 
thank you for your kindness?” 

**T did little enough; but you are too young 
to be out alone at this hour.’ 

“TT very seldom eevee Reger#-street.”’ 

‘*So much the better; have you ever seen 
that mam before?”’ 

Dolly blushed crimson. 

«T have'seen him,’’ she confessed. 
noticed him two-or'three times.” 

‘“« Buthe never spoke to you before ?”’ 

“ Never.” 

‘+ Haveryou'a father living?” 

** No, sir.”’ 

“Nor brother?” 

‘‘T have no one’ but my mother.” 

The gentleman sighed. 

“ She is your best friend; tell her from me 
all that happened ‘to-night, and add that she 
had better see you in your coffin than at the 
mercy of such a man as Viscount Devereux ; 
he is a disgrace to the name he bears.” 

“< T will tell: her.” 

‘* And where do you live? I had better take 
you home; and child, as you love-your mother, 
shun'the place where I met you to-day.” 

“ T will—I will.” 

She told him of their home in one of the 
quiet streets near Victoria Station, and he 
was about to order the cab there, when she 
uttered a little cry of dismay. 

‘Oh! my egg; I have lost it!” 

** Your egg?’’ asked her new friend, puzzled ; 
* had ‘you been buying eggs?” 


“ Thave 


“ Only one; it was‘a present for mother; it: 


was white china, and, oh! so pretty.” 

Her distress pained him ; he could not bear 
to see that fair facetroubled. Striking a light 
he stooped to see if it had fallen on the straw 
at the bottom of the cab. True enough he 
picked up the little parcel, but, alas! broken 
im two. 

“We must get another,” said the stranger, 


quietly. 

“Oh! no,” protested Dolly; “I must not 
get another ; I will just take this home to show : 
mother, and she will see how pretty it was!” 





‘* Nonsense,” said her companion, strangely, 
‘**T have no doubt I broke the egg in handing 
you into the cab; you must certainly allow 
me to repair the mischief I have done.” 

‘I would rather not.” 

“ You will hurt me by refusing.”’ 

Dolly yielded the point, and was soon 3m?} 
ing at his next question. 

‘*What made you choose such a fragile 
present?” 

‘‘ Mother is fond of eggs!”’ 

‘‘ Palatable ones ?’’ laughing. 

‘‘ No; she has one egg like this, only I think 
it must be made of tin, for it has had heaps 
of falls, and it never breaks; it is so ugly,” 
said Dolly, earnestly, “‘ yet mother sets great 
store by it; she says I played with it when I 
was a baby. I can’t get her to throw it away. 
I thought if I took her this new pretty 





n 

‘‘T see. Well, here we are at a shop, which, 
though not so grand as those in Regent-strest, 
may produce what we want; will you sta) 
here and leave the selection to me?” 

She stayed willingly ; but when she saw his 
purchase she was almost bewildered with 
delight. He had chosen one of those pretty 
golden-looking eggs which have gilt chains to 
suspend them to a chatelaine. 

Dolly was enchanted. 

“Do not open it until you are at home,” 
said her new friend, kindly; “there is a 
message for you mother inside.” 

“ For mother ?”’ 

“ Aye; from me.” 

He kept silence then until the cab tarnot 
the corner of Elizabeth-street, then he asked 
suddenly,— 

“Do vou go to school ?” 

“Oi! no,” and Dolly’s eyes opened wide, 
** T left school years and years ago.” 

‘* You look very young!” 

“T am seventeen.” 

“Seventeen! And you live with your 
mother? ” 

“T sleep at home. I am at Madame 
Marguerite’s all day ; she is a very fashion. 
able dressmaker, and sheteaches me —I mean 
I am one of her hands.” 

The gentleman frowned ; she was so youn: 
and pretty he would have liked to think of her 
as sheltered carefully from the world. 

“ And do you like it?” 

Dolly shook her head. 

“‘T hate it; some day, when I have learned 
the business thoroughly, mother and I are 

‘oing to settle in the country ; she can’t bear 
pom be I shall take in dressmaking, and she 
will help me!” 

“ And shall you like it?” 

Dolly sighed. 

“OQome,” said the stranger, gently, “TI can 
see needlework is not your ideal ; tell me what 
you love'best ?” 

“Music!” 

“Music?” 

“T think my father was a singer. Mother 
often says I get my love of music from him. 
I think if we had a piano I should be quite 
happy.” — 

“And if a way were open to you to earn 
your living by music, would your mother let 
you follow it?” 

“I think so. Mother does not care for 
music, but she never refuses me anything.” 

“« What is your name?” 

“Dolly!” 

“Dolly?” F 

“I was christened Dorothea,” said Dolly, 
simply, “because mother was so glad, but I 
have-always been called Dolly.” 

“Do you think if I came to see your 
mother,.and talked to her, she would let you 
study music?” 

“1 think so.” Ss 

« L must not come in to-night, it is too late, 
and to-morrow Iam going into the country 
till after Christmas, but you must look for 
me in the first days of the new year.” 

“Do you really mean it, sir?” 

‘“* Really.” 

The cab had stopped, he handed her to the 
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ground as courteously as though she had been 
a lady of high degree, then he waited, bare- 
headed, until he had seen the door close upon 
her, and drove back to his chambers, haunted 
by her violet eyes. 

It was about eight o’clock; a little fire burnt 
cosily in the parlour grate, and a respectable 
woman, clad in widow’s weeds, looked up as 
Dolly entered. There was no resemblance 
between mother and child; surely Dolly in- 
herited her face as well as her love of music 
from her dead father, for Mrs. Smith was a 
plain, hard-featured woman of fifty, a good 
nonest face, with plenty of homely common- 
sense in the bead-like black eyes, but of claims 
to beauty in the past or present surely none. 

“Child, how late you are?” 

‘“‘T couldn’t help it, mother, I have had such 
adventures. Oh! mother, I feel as if I had 
lived a year since morning! ” 

Mrs. Smith took off her child’s hat and 
unfastened the cloth jacket, then she drew 
Dolly to the fire and chafed her cold hands 
tenderly. 

And ‘warmed and comforted Dolly poured 
out her story. 

Mrs. Smith seemed far more terrified at 
hearing of her child’s danger than Dolly had 
been in passing through it; when she heard 
the name of Viscount Devereux her face 
blanched as though with a nameless dread, 
but she betrayed an almost morbid curiosity 
as to his appearance. 

‘* And what was he like, dear—should you 
know him again, Dolly?” 

“ Yes,’’ said Dolly, trembling; ‘I think I 
should; he was very dark, mother, and he had 
a bold bad face, but he was not very old.” 

** And you had seen him before ?” 

“Yes; once or twice, going to Madame 
Marguerite’s.” 

‘* You must never go there again.” 

Dorethea exclaimed; little as she liked 
business, she had been taught it was her only 
chance of a livelihood; she could not under- 
stand her mother’s rashness. 

“But the premium,” she ventured to 
suggest ; ‘and, mother, I thought we were so 
poor ?”’ 

‘** We are poor enough,” admitted the widow, 
‘but I would rather beg our bread from door 
to door ; I would sooner see you in your coffin, 
Dolly, than know there was aught between you 
and Viscount Devereux! ” 

‘“*Why, mother? That was what he said.” 

‘““Who?” 

‘The gentleman who saved me.” 

** What was his name?”’ 

**] don’t know.” 

‘‘ What was he like? ”’ 

But Dolly could not describe him. 

‘‘He is coming here, mother, to see you. 
He will be away till after Christmas, but 
very early in the New Year he is coming to 
see you. He thinks he knows of a way by 
which I might earn money by music, and he 
is coming to talk to you about it. Oh! and 
he sent you a message, too.’ 

“ A message !’’ 

“Tt is here,” producing the egg with fond 
pride. ‘* Mother, I had bought you such a 
pretty china egg asa birthday present, and it 
got broken, so he would buy me another. 
isn’t it pretty?” 

‘* Very,” buf she spoke coldly. 

**And now, mother, you will use it, won't 
you, to darn your stockings over instead of 
this horrid old thing? I hate it.’’ 

Others besides Dolly might have objected to 
the ancient inmate of Mrs. Smith’s work- 
basket. It was an egg right enough, as far as 
shape went, but it was of some hideous metal, 
rather like discoloured tin. It never opened, 
and was useless as a box; besides, all around 
it was a horrid rim or edge, which Dolly al- 
«vays said was where people had joined it with 
melted lead. It was enormously heavy, very 


hideous, and the extreme reveration with 
which its owner regarded it could only spring 
from the fact that it had been her child's 
careless plaything. 





‘** Do throw it away!’ cried Dolly, eagerly ; 
‘“‘ this new one is a thousand times prettier.” 

“TI will use the new one surely, dear, for 
your sake; but I can’t throw this away, 
Dolly.” 

“Why not?” 

“It is very dear to me.” 

Dolly threw up her hands. 

“The other is so much prettier, mother; 
see, it looks just like gold!” 

“I will use it, Dolly, gladly; this one I 
shall lock up, and by-and-by, dear, when I am 
taken from you, it will be yours.” 

**Don’t talk of your being taken, mother,” 
cried the girl; ‘‘ I can’t bear it.” 

“It must come some day, dear.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

** Only don’t talk of it.” 

“I will not, only promise me one thing, my 
darling?” and she took up the old keepsake 
which was so distasteful to Dolly. ‘‘ When I 
am gone this will be yours, my legacy to you. 
Promise me you will never part with it?” 

Dolly promised, then she pushed the new 
egg coaxingly into her mother’s hands. 

‘“‘ There’s a message in it, mother; do open 
it and see.” 

The message proved a tiny pencil note. 

“Your daughter reminds me of one once 
very dear to me. For her sake allow me to 
come and see you?” 

There was no signature. Mrs. Smith tore 
the paper into shreds and began to get Dolly’s 
supper, nothing but bread and cheese, with 
fresh water for sole beverage; but the cloth 
was spotlessly clean, the knives and glasses 
shone brightly ; there was nothing squalid or 
miserable about the repast. 

Mrs. Smith waited till her daughter had 
finished and was gone to bed, then she locked 
the doer of the parlour and proceeded to insert 
the poker cautiously into the fire. 

‘It will soon be red-hot,” she murmured. 
“I don’t like doing this, but how else can 
I save my darling ?—and save her I will if it 
costs my life.” 

Madame Marguerite received a note the 
next morning saying ‘‘ Miss Smith” could not 
be at her duties, and soon after was told 
Mrs. Smith wished to see her. The suc- 
cessful, bustling modiste wondered not a little 
when she saw the plain, hard-featured widow, 
and realised she was pretty Dolly’s mother. 

“I hope your daughter is not really ill?” 
she said, more gratefully than was her wont. 
‘She seemed all right yesterday.” 

‘““She can hardly turn in bed,” replied 
Mrs. Smith, composedly; ‘‘and her face is 
all out ina rash. I can’t help thinking it may 
be the small-pox.”’ 

Madame was horrified. 

** Poor child, what a misfortune!” 

‘“«Tt’ld be weeks before she could come back 
ssfely,” said Mrs. Smith; “and I’ve come to 
ask you, ma’am, if you’d just let her go. If 
she’s weakly after the illness I’d just send her 
down into the country fora bit. I’m sure it'll 
be best for her.”’ 

Madame Marguerite had the name of being 
a hard woman of business, but she reflected. 
She must lose Miss Smith’s services for some 
time ; it was hardly worth while then to stand 
out against the mother’s petition, so she gave 
way, taking care though to intimate she should 
not refund any of the premium. 

Mrs. Smith breathed more freely when she 
had left the establishment. She turned her 
steps next to a large jewellers near the Strand 
—one of those shops decorated by three 
golden balls, as a sign they are also en- 
gaged in a sadder business than the selling of 
trinkets. The woman was evidently known 
to the proprietor, for he never put her through 
any searching questions to know how she 


came by the jewels she offered in pledge 


He only tested them, held them to the light, 
and stated the sum he was willing to offer for 
them. Ten pounds sounded a great deal to 
Mrs. Smith; she accepted the offer gratefully, 
and started homewards. 

Dolly was in bed, fretting very much over 
her detention there, but she had promised her 





mother not torise till her return. The widow 
went straight to her room, bent over and 
kissed her. 

‘“‘ Dress as quickly as you can, Dollie, while 
I pack up. We are going away.” 

6 Going away ? ” 

‘* We must, my pretty one,”” murmured the 
hard woman, tenderly. ‘ We can’t stay any 
louger, it’s not safe.” 

Dolly shuddered. Ever since she could re- 
member her life had been that of a fugitive ; 
she and her mother had never lived a year im 
one place, had never made a friend. As soon 
as ever lodgings began to seem homelike to her 
she was haunted by those mysterious words, 
‘* we can’t stay any longer, it’s not safe.” Her 
mother seemed ever i from some 
terrible peril whose very nature she would not 
explain. 

But to-day, for the first time in her life, 
Dolly turned restive. 

‘‘Must we really go?” she entreated. 
‘* Mother, we shall miss that gentleman when 
he comes to see you.” 

“So much the better,” said Mrs. Smith, 
sharply; “‘ we want no strangers to come be- 
tween us.” 

Dolly sighed. It was characteristic of the 
life these two had led that all their worldly 
goods were contained in one small trunk 
Mrs. Smith paid the bill, gave a week's rent 
to her astounded landlady instead of notice, 
and departed in a cab with her daughter be- 
fore the astnished Dolly had realised the fact 
that they were going. 

She held her mother’s hand very tightly as 
they drove along, only to Victoria Station 
first. Here they took the train to Kensington, 
left the box in the cloak-room while they 
hunted about for rooms within their slender 
means. 

They were not easy to find, and in seeking 
them the two were exposed to all the fury of 
the elements. It was quite as cold as it had 
been the day before, and, in addition to the 
horrors of the cutting wind, the snow came 
down in large flakes so fast that the ground 
was soon covered. 

They were two hours walking up and down 

ing rooms, and got thoroughly wet and 
chilled, -—Even then there was the box to 
fetch from the station, and a hundred and one 
little —* think of before they could take 
off their things and sit down. 

“You look so ill, mother!” said Dolly, 
—r ‘* T hope you have not taken cold?” 

starved, Dolly,” said Mrs. Smith, 
‘*T hope I am not going to be ill.” 
never ailed anything in her 
daughter’s memory. No wonder Dolly was 
alarmed when the next morning she was too 
feverisn to rise, and lay tossing restlessly on 
her pillow, with glittering eyes and blood-red 
spots burning in her thin cheeks. 

Then began a time Dolly never recalled 
without a shudder. Mrs. Smith was so ill 
that at the week’s end Dolly called in a 
doctor. He spoke hopefully, ordered nourish- 
ing food and care, and talked of his patient 
having suffered some heavy shock. 

Fortunately for Dolly their landlady -was a 
kind-hearted woman. She had known trouble 
herself, and instead of complaining of the 
extra work caused by her lodger's illness and 
preying on Dolly’s slender purse she treated 
the girl almost as a daughter, and made her 
money go as faras money could. But, alas! 
the removal from Elizabeth-street, and the 
expense of it, had made a hole in the widow’s 
ten pounds. 

Mostly she earned a largish sum by doing 
lace-mending for a West-end house; but the 
sum, though good for woman’s work, had been 
spent week by week. Now there was nothing 
coming in. Illness brings many expenses in 
its train. 

The doctor’s orders had to be carried out. 
It was not oargeicing, perhaps, that when the 
third week of . Smith’s illness began her 
daughter had changed her last shilling. 

‘* Have you no friends?” asked Mrs, Ford, 
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tbe kind landlady. ‘You ought to write to 
them.” 

Dolly shook her head. 

**T know no one.” 

‘Your poor mother’s unconscious, you see; 
you can’t ask her what to do.” 

A sudden thought came to Dolly. 

“«I might earn some money—just a little, 
perhaps. If you would watch by her to-night, 
Mrs. Ford, I would try.” 

‘* It’s not nice to go out at night, Dolly. I'll 
spare the afternoon willingly to save that.” 

Dolly smiled sadly. 

‘The evening would be best,” she said, 
quietly. ‘Mrs. Ford, don’t let her miss me.” 

The weather had changed now. It was cold 
still, but not the bitver cold of three weeks 


ago. 

Dolly wrapped her old jacket round her, and 
went out bravely, just as the clocks were strik- 
ing six. Poor child! her heart shrank from 
what she had resolved to do. Only for her 
médther’s sake she must have money, and it 
was the only way of earning any she could 
think of. 

Soon after six on that New Year's night 
people passing down one of the most hand- 
some roads in Kensington—fathers returning 
to their families after business, young men 
strolling home to dress for theatres or dinner 
parties, any whose business or pleasure took 
them abroad—might have seen a slight figure 
standing outside one of the largest houses, and 
heard a girl’s sweet voice singing that old 
ballad “* Home, sweet home.” 

Home, sweet home! The girl who sang it 
had never known a home in its truest, purest 
sense, and on this eS when so many were 
making merry, she to sing in the cold 
streets for money. 

The contrast of her lot with theirs must 
have touched the hearts of some of the gay 
group gathered in the millionaire’s drawing- 
room, for suddenly the blind was raised, the 
French window opened, and a ‘young girl 
stepped out upon the balcony. 

She was beautiful as a poet’s dream, in 
‘youth and loveliness. She and Dolly were 
alikein all else. Dolly’s well-worn dress and 
shabby jacket, so useful to guard her from the 
cutting blast; Lady Madelaine’s rich fur- 
trimmed velvet dress set off every line of her 


gure. 

She had just come in from a drive, and was 
taking a cup of tea before going up to dress 
‘for dinner, and now she came out on the 
balcony, and tossed something to the pave- 
ment. 

‘* Oh, Jack!” she said, as she rapidly re- 
entered the drawing-room, ‘do go and look at 
‘her! She is so young, and her face is the 
prettiest I ever saw ” 

“Nonsense!” said Jack, coolly. ‘She is 
only a street-singer, Maddie. The prettiest 
face I ever saw is here!” 

He was her lover, so, perhaps, his differing 
from her pleased her. She may have been 
glad he could think no face equalled hers. 

She went upstairs to- dress, leaving him to 
repair to his own room if he chose; but the 
song was still going on, and curiosity eee ted 
him to step out on to the balcony and look at 
Madelaine’s protegée. 

* By George! it is that girl I saw in Regent- 
street!” 

He seized his hat, and hurried downstairs. 
Alas! for our hapless heroine! Madelaine’s 
dover was Viscount Devereux, and the street- 
singer poor little Dolly. 

(To be continued.) 





Sour people talk as if the whole object of 
life was to obtain liberty, instead of the whole 
Object of liberty being to attain a higher and 
fuller life. To be free to speak, to write, and 
“bo act just as we choose is certainly a thing to 


be desired’; but a far a oe aspiration than this 
would be that we sho 

to write, or to do that whic 
and valuable, 


d ay choose to speak, 
is true, fitting, 





THE HAPPIEST WOOING. 


Ir you live and toil in the busy town, 
I will tell you what to do: 

If you wish to drain love’s sweetest cup, 
Go into the country to woo. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the fight ; 

But, O, the joy when you take the train 
For the country on Saturday night ! 


The ride is a sweet expectation ; 
The meeting, a joy without pain ; 
And, O, with what blissful elation, 
You stroll up the green, country lane! 
How good is the plentiful supper ! 
The welcome, how kind and how true! 
Happy’s the man who on Saturday night 
Goes into the country to woo. 


Happy in spring ’mong the building birds, 
And blossoming trees and flowers, 
The young bride-moon in the lovely May, 
The sun, and the silver showers. 
Happy in summer evenings sweet, 
en the hay is all a-field ; 
And the bleaching grass and garden flowers 
Their delicate perfume yield. 


And happy when autumn fruits are ripe, 
When apples are rosy red, 

And amber peaches and parple grapes 
Hang temptingly overhead. 

And happy by winter’s blazing fires, 
And happier still in the snow, 

When with true, sweet loveand tinkling bells 
And mettlesome steeds you go. 


So, then, whatever the season be, 
Whatever the work you do, 

If you would taste Love's sweetest cup 
Go into the country to woo. 

Six days in the busy city 
You may study, or struggle, and-fight ; 

But, O, the joy when you take the train 
For the country on Saturday night ! 








A PLAIN GIRL. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


On Monday George and his mother returned, 
and found that our circle had been increased 
by Captain Jervis and Maggie. 

I felt rather uncomfortable about meeting 
the former, but he soon put me at my ease; 
he had evidently erased the last time we had 
met from the tablets of his memory, and was 
as friendly and pleasant in his manners as in 
those old days when he came over with George 
to pick gooseberries at the Castle. 

George was all the better for his trip to 
town. He returned looking much improved, 
and talked of soon dispensing with his sling ; 
but I could see that my mother-in-law had 
something on her mind. 

I was now thoroughly well versed in every 
expression of her rather cast-iron coun- 
tenance. 

‘He will be having more company by the 
middle of the week, you know, my dear,” she 
began, when we four ladies were téte-d-téte after 
dinner. ‘ Colonel Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers, and Mrs. Thorn,” bringing out the 
last name with an effort. ‘Come out and 
walk on the terrace this lovely evening, and 
Lo will decide where they are all to be 
put.” 

I made no ly. I had been too much 
astounded to » but I followed my mother- 
in-law through the French window with con- 
siderable alacrity. This information required 
an explanation. I was to have it at once. 

** You see, my dear,” laying her bony hand 
on my arm, “ Mrs, Thorn may be a little fast, 
but you and I know that she has been wonder- 
fully kind to George, nursing him as if he were 
her brother, and we cannot have the obliga- 
tions all on one side, can we? George and T 


‘\ met her in the street, and she was so surprised 





and pleased to see him looking almost quite 
himself, and very glad, apparently, to meet 
me. She came home with us to lunch, and 
after lunch she sat with me, and was very nice 
and confidential, I assure you. I was quite 
taken with her for herself, and very sorry for 
her. She has been obliged to come home on 
account of ill-health, and is staying with her 
husband’s people. She has no near relatives 
of her own, and she is miserable. They are 
so uncongenial! Poor thing! she cried bitterly, 
and told me how dreadful it was to her to be 
separated from her husband, but her health 
would not permit her to stand another hot 
season in India; and, to make a long story 
short, I asked her down here on a visit, and 
she is coming on Thurday,’’ concluding very 
rapidly, and casting an anxious look at 
me. 

“And what does George say?” I asked, 
after a long pause. 

“Strange to relate, Ellen, George was not 
at all so eager to return her good offices as I 
would have expected. He seems to have got 
some ridiculous idea into his head. He ima- 
gines that you won’t be at all pleased to see her 
here. Did you ever hear of such an absurd 
notion? I told him you had no littleness of 
that kind in your disposition, and had given 
me carte blanche about asking people to the 
house—exactly as if it were my own.” 

**Of course,’’ I assented, relieved to find 
that it was merely on a point of etiquette that 
she was uneasy. ‘“ Donot hesitate to ask who- 
ever you please.” 

“‘I knew George’s scruples were idiotic. 
We must go in. I see the men looking for 
their coffee, but I wanted to explain it all, and 
really George made me feel quite uncomfort- 
able about you.” 

‘I suppose my mother has told you who is 
coming here on Thursday?” said George, 
speaking in a rather low voice, as he sat down 
on a low chair near me, with his coffee-cup in 
his left hand. 

‘*Yes,”” I answered, “Mrs. Thorn. Of 
course your mother acted quite properly, in 
one sense. Of course she did not know.” 

I paused, and glanced at him expres- 
sively. 

‘‘There was and is nothing to know!” he 
replied, meeting my look with an angry flash 
in his eye like tropical lightning; ‘‘but of 
course,” with suppressed fury in his voice, 
“you equally measure me by your own 


standard.” 

We were senehing in a low tone, and pro- 
bably the lookers-on thought that in the rather 
dim light, for it was nearly ten o’clock, we 
were whispering soft nothings to each other, 
instead of carrying on a fierce though cautious 
battle. 

“You will at, least be civil to her,” im- 
periously. 

‘Oh, yes. Do not be afraid that I shall 
forget ay. manners. I will be all that even 
you could wish.”’ 

This remark of mine irritated him intensely. 
His cup rattled in its saucer, so much did his 
hand tremble, and a good share of coffee went 
over the carpet. 

I laughed at the little accident, and said, 
with stinging emphasis,— 

‘* A guilty conscience! ” 

I believe that my companion so far forgot 
himself and his manners as to mutter a 
malediction of some kind under his mous- 
tache, got up abruptly, put his antouched 
coffee on the nearest table, and, walking out 
of the room, did not return that evening. 

He did not speak to me, beyond the merest 
monosyllables, for two days. Our attitude 
towards each other was painfully artificial. 

Thursday afternoon came, and with it Mrs. 
Thorn. My mother-in-law met her with the 
brougham, and conveyed her back to tea 
‘Good eyes and a thundering good figure !”’ 

Yes, this was an accurate description of the 
lady whom I advanced to meet. 

e were all sitting out under the trees when 
she arrived, and Mrs. Karslake brought her at 
once to the rendezvous. 
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She was exquisitely dressed in a very quiet, | George Beyad tennis, and every one rode 
butexpensive style. AsI glanced over her tout | except m 


ensemble as she swam across the grass, I said 
to myself,— 

“Dr. Thorn must have a long purse.’ 

She had a very low voice and & Se indat 
soft, caressing manner, and, seated beside me, 
pat forth her far-famed charms, but, all the 
same, our acquaintance advanced in a halting, 
monosyllabic fashion. 

To her-raptures over “ Karslake” and over 
little George I gave but a chilling recognition, 
and yet 1 did make a strong mental effort to 
be civil to this soft-tongued, large-eyed 

stranger, knowing well that George was 
watching me— le, whose pose under the 
cireumstance was admirable. 

He welcomed Mrs. Thorn as he wonld have 
welcomed Maggie or Janie, but there was 
| more empressé than he would have 
‘infused into his greeting with a sister or a 
cousin-~neshing tender in his manner; but, 
then, 1 was present! 

Our house was now tolerably full, and I did 
not feel my position quite so irksome. There 
were plenty of other people to act as nice 
social buffers between George and me, and the 
days were filled with mage rties, riding- 
parties, shooting-parties ; the evening 
were given up to round guna sda music. 

On the whole, the visits were going off well. 
We had had one large dinner-party, one huge 
tennis-party, and the weather had favoured 
us at the latter. 

Half the country was present. There was 
a ladies’ tennis tournament, competed for by 
four young ladies, end won by Maggie; the 
prize was a gold bangle. 

Mrs. Sharp ran her very hard for. the 
trephy, and did not conceal her disappoint- 
ment and rage at not getting it. 

Mrs. Sharp's eyes spoke volumes to me 
anent Mrs. Thorn, but her tongue was pru- 
dently silent, and I courageously brazened it 
out; and let her run away with the idea that 
the lady was my own special guest, bidden at 
my own special desire, and I really began to 
think that what I had heard was scandal, and 
was rather inclined to give her the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Her deportment was perfect, and, so far 
from being a flirt, she seemed to prefer the 
society of her own sex. 

Her toilettes were superb, and won the 
respect and admiration of all the ladies ; and, 
as 1 beheld one more recherché costume d 
— another, I repeated to myself as he- 

ore,— 

“What a long purse Dr. Thorn must 
have!” 


Her evening dresses were half-covered with 
the most costly lace—lace that would have be- 
come a duchess. 

Her ornaments included diamonds, sap- 
phires, and rubies, and by no means small, 
cheap stones! Her taste was perfect; and, as 
I have said before, her manners surprisingly 
quiet-and refined. 

I began to feel that she was a much- 
maligned woman. Yes, I was not altogether 
ungenerous. 

George, I began to think, was beginning to 
take a more lenient view of me. At first I 
thought it was imagination, but, as I watched, 
I saw that my perveptions had not misled 
me. 

More than once he came and, as it were, 
dropped into a chair near mine in an unpre- 
meditated fashion. He would listen to what 
i was saying, and join in the conversation 
himself. 

This was notin the bond—the trnce, His 
other duties, such as carrying my shawl or 
parasol, sitting next to me in church, and 
handing me in and ont of my carriage, were 
all very well and proper, but this was some. 
thing extra. 

But all this was the proverbial calm before 
the storm—a calm wherein Captain Jervis 
and Maggie enjoyed a great deal of one 
another's society, wherein every one but 





Mrs. Thorn was an admirable rider—so was 
Maggie; Miranda-very fair. Both Mrs. Travers 
and I often regretted, as I watched the large 
party away from the hall-door, that we did m 
shine in the saddle, too 

I had watched ieons depart publicly, and 
watched them return surreptitiously, but I 
had never once seen George riding at Mrs. 
Thorn’s bridle hand; perhaps she was.as cun- 
ning as I was! 

One evening after dinner we ladies went out 
into the grounds a6 usual, and rambled about 
in Le ne a 

Maggie something important to say to 
me, and I had guessed it ever since she had 
run past me in the hall that afternoon with 
an unusually red face. 

roposed for her, and 


Captain Jervis had proposed 
laid his heart, and his pay, and his prospects 
at her feet! She was the happiest girl in 
England. 

Of course I kissed and hugged her, and con- 
gratulated her with all my heart. 

“We won't be rich—nothing like you and 
George; in fact, rather poor than otherwise ; 
but money is not everything.” 

“No, indeed; you may well say that,” I 
returned, with a sigh, as I thought of all my 
wealth, and how little happiness I had for all 
my thousands. 

We were standing in the door of a little 
rustic summer-house, which was at the end of 
a very long, shady walk. 

Just now at the etitrance to that walk there 
appeared two figures. We could not distin- 
guish them at first, and I said, on the spur of 
the moment,— 

“ They look like lovers !’’ 

But ere I had finished my ae sentence I recog- 
nised them for Mrs, Thern and George. They 
did not come up the walk, but stood talking 
very impressively in the entrance or archway 
made by bushes,and were evidently deep in 
some very important topic. 

Her gesticulations were eloquent. Her 
hands and her head came into action, and 
peeeoty so did her pocket-handkerchief. She 

gan to cry, to use that ever-powerful weapon 
against the other sex. 

George had hitherto been saying “No!” 
very steadily—I ould guess that; and even 
when.she laid her hand on his arm he had not 
been moved. Of course that was all dumb 
show to us, but our.aative minds filled in the 


picture, 
Fe ES. wa ht ont 
in the green archway—both young a 

They might have been drawn-es an 

fletration of “Love's nye, wee 2 Dream” oe 

other nice title for a pair of handso’ 

posed lovers! Yes, im the abstenat if it was a 

panty, Sees but not.a tableau that — 
woman was crying—was begging for 

something—and George was now 

sym 


It was mean to stay and watch them; and, 
anyway, I could not bear it, so not. on 
Maggie, and speaking withas much i 
ence as I could, I said,— 

** Come along, you shall-tell ime all—a great 
deal more—in my room when. everyonehas 
to bed, and we won't be interrupted,” roman 
saying, I boldly marched out-of the summer- 
house and down the pathway. Our sudden 
appearance wag & great surprise to. the other 
pair, but they had ample time.to reepver asiwe 
came up to them. Mrs. Thorn-was now pretend- 
ing to blow her nose, and George was en- 
deavouring to look gir Aan ayyom ine 


Then al to he to her s 
orne,” “Ttis 
quite damp. ier tae sates 


~— gba pee ay pasate eee cane 


tached SS to to 


e was rather 
the evening, am 
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mother-in-law, As for George I never onee 
ween os look at inteily I a 
glancing in his direction and osten- 
tatiously, although we — two.of theparty, 
who were playing a very exciting round game. 

My spirits wervuamedlig? high tea looker-on, 
and he was unusually silent, and played in‘an 
abstracted fashion, as if his mind was occupied 
with some else, and that something was 
not of a very pleasant description. 

The announcement of Maggie’s =a 
was, of course, the principal event of the next 
day. It was a pleasant and fitting denenement 
to the close of the visit, for in another week 
everyone would have taken their departure, 
leaving the Karslake family téte-a-téte once. 
more ; but this was Monday, and our guests did 
tend take A acd ee Saturday. I in- 
te’ to t a je 

I had } leaner moire p= Yay a 

of me, and when the curtain des- 


cended I would retire 
As far as and I-were.coneerned I tad 
not to him since Saturday. It was now 


Monday morning. I went into the ‘library after 
breakfast to write a note, and found him there 
alone. I had thought he had, out with 
Colonel Moore, but I was . He was. 
sitting with his back tome, and.es.I came up 
cheque. din; govq-acdinapiin. aiemmeadt 
ue. ve & e as 
round in = front uf him and took my 

placeat the hom side, vis-a-vis to.him, for the 
writing-table was a double one. 

“You are just the-person I wished to see,’” 
ting me oe | laa 

ver Ww you.’ 
eddestal spon tok tic p's Oat 
a an F £0; 

jim had “he started he covered up that 

ee n chog. eet 
}) potter, Han eis vane morning.. 

“ And what does he say?” I asked, withont- 
meeting his eyes. 

“Qh! che ins ey aS yOu ex- 


everything 
paliet , acp ovals gue eh ag be 
: we eitenth. ia stranger than fiction,” I re- 
joined. 

“HH I to know that ‘Deane is 
really what ho says |—is your ies ? Hewas 
reported dead years ago.” 

him as her son. 
Died a an is ny ag me, at any rate,” I re- 


Moctaes roa ml he ee 
¥ ve al and gives on. 
Tf thee aa eee of fs he 
one.of the most. ill 2 Salih Was 
- was born!” holding out.a oat. -up sheet: 
paper wi its.envelope, Which I reaghed 
for and unfi 


At the first glance I saw‘that it was notfrom, 
my. father at all! It was from a woman, but- 
read e ad .of it, nevertheless. 
had a “ f used gy 
self "i" Bo! my 
faithless pu Trodldand wit 
aime 2 sinength, 
“Dear anp Kayp Fatenn,’’—aaid this: note 
—I peer pa mee De tell you half .my troubles:the 
other evening, and I have had no chance of 
per haere armen Randers Parma 
on a matter of vi importance before post- 
time to-night. Alas! if is the old story. 
Send me-a'line:by my maid to say when aud 
where I can see you alone,—Yours asever,; 
“* Mitty Txorn.” 


I think my face must have said a good 
deal as I ‘Over this niée Tittle note twice, 
and meanwhile George had discovered bis 

mistake and the real letter, 

“ is not from Ponok oa if I .said, ina 


tone, h as.if it scorched 

e | my fingers; its in Mes. orn, asking 
a. ae oni 

Magpie me 2. 


glance, a world .of anxious “int 


ed in it. 
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“Ft is to speak to me on a matter of business 

ing else,” as he met my mocking in- 
credulous eye. “ You believe me?” he con- 
tinned, in a sharp, imperative tone. 

“Qh, naturally,as you once believed me,’’ 
I replied, bitterly; ‘and uae as you once 
justly remarked, is-believing. Believe you!” 
I sneered, ‘ean you doubt it?” 5 

“T have reason to think that I was too 
hasty then.” 

** You have not taken very long to find that 
outonly two years,” I remarked, with bland 
bitterness. 

‘It has only oecurred to me within the 
last hour—sinee I got this,” thrusting my 
father’s real letter across the desk into my 
hands: ‘ Nellie, if there:is any chanee that I 
have *heen wrong,” his voice faltered as he 
speke, ‘‘I implore you, most solemnly by all 
you:held.sacred, not'to act a mistake on your 
side—make matters worse than-ever. Surely, 
when now there seems to be a little ray of 
light, you will not extinguieh itiwith your own 
hands? I-am a jealous fellow—teo jealous! 
but even the most trusting and guileless of 
men would have done as I.did two years ago— 
and: whet years they have been to me! I 
suppose you never thought of that?” looking 
atime interrogatively, with a.sombre face. 

“Ol, yes. I had plenty ef food for thinking 
on thet-anbject. I h how-much you en- 
joyed yourseli—that's what you mean, of 
course ?—of how popular you were as aide-de- | 
camp; hewyou rode ladies’ horses, how you: 
escorted them: here and there, how you got up 
balls.and polo matches, and how no-one knew 
that you had:a wife at‘home.” 

“ Phat is a strange jumble of truth and 
fiction, and a lie that is half the truth is the 
hardest to clear up of.all.”’ 

“Then why attempt it? Yon know the 
French. proverb, qui s‘exeuse s’accuse,”’ and I 
began to-date my note, as if I considered the 
subject closed. ; 

“The general's aide-de-camp is obliged to: 
take part in-social festivities—it is one of his) 
duties. I was on the committee of entertain- 
ment, and: tonget up the dances, I like 
polo; and as riding ladies’ horses, I rode: 
Mrs. Thorn’s only; and that to oblige her 
husband who was too heavy; and——” 

“How kind:of you! I am-¢lad to hear you 
are so obliging.” 

‘* But Iseethat thereisno use in talking toyou. 
You have gotwsome mad idea into your head 
—an- utterly wrongione, I do assure you—and 
all. Lean say is.of noavail. Honestly, Nellie, 
do you suppose for a moment that I really 
care two straws for Mrs. Thorn? I am 
ashamed to put the question into words,” I 
looked at him steadily, and noticed that the 
colout ‘of his tan was quite deepened as he 
spoke—he was-almrost. blushing. 

‘*E don’t it,”” Lanswered, rising, “ I 
know-it. It-as a mere waste of breath talk- 
ing im this sttain. I must go and make ar- 
rangements for the gipsy tea this afternoon, 
and:meanwhile I will leave youin peace, in order 
that you may answer Mrs. Thorn’s note! ’’ 

IL ‘had not been able to pen mine. I felt 
that this last was a shot betwixt wind and 
water—a shot of telling damage, and I did not 
look back or wait for any possible rejoinder as 
I walked rather quiekly towards the door. 

“ome back,” said George, imperatively, 
rising in his turn, and pushing his chair 
away, ‘Do not let us have any stabbing of 
absent people in the back whilst I am here to 
speak for. ? 

‘‘Then what,” I cried, with scarlet cheeks, 
‘‘do you wish to say for your friend, Mrs. 
Thorn?” ‘ 

“She is my friend, nothing more—nothing 
less. I have had: the happiness of being of 
some service to her, and that_is all. If you 
wish to insinuate that I ever flirted with her, 
or she:with me, orthat I have:any interest in 
her ‘beyond the fact that I owe her much: 
gratiude-for her kind narsing, your insinua- 
tion—exouse'the coarse: word—is a lie. I-can’ 
understand that you wish to swamp my, per: 


haps, too hasty suspicions by setting up a 





most poisonous and unworthy one on your 
own side; and the wicked tongue of scandal, 
ever ready to.scorch and bite the reputation of 
any woman who is not happy in her married 
life, has thrown Mrs. Thorn to you as a good 
subject to work upon ; and why you should be 
so jealous of me I cannot understand, even if 
there was any truth in yoursurmises! They 
say there is no jealousy without love,” and he 
paused, and looked at me hard. I was still 
standing with my back tothe door, exactly as 
he had arrested my departure. “And you do 
not love me. I doubt if-youwever did! I have 
your word for it, too, that now you detest 
and despise me.” 

“What is the goed of all this talk?” I 
interrupted, passionately. “Talk, talk, talk— 
it makes me-sick. I have deeds that put your 
talk to silence. Give me that letter? If I 
am a jealous woman, with a mind imbued 
with the poisonous cud of suspicion, let me 
read it now aloud to Miranda, Maggie, and 
Mrs, Travers, to Colonel Moore and Captain 
Jervis, and ask them if it is not a pretty 
effusion for any married man to receive? 
Hand it over if you donot fear their verdict, 
and I will take their suffrages; they are all 
now in the morning-room. No better oppor- 
tunity will oecur; and I-shall let you know 
a @s soon as possible, depend on 

“You ere talking monsense!’’ he replied, 
angrily, tearing the identical note to pieces 
as he spoke. “ It isa mere matter of business— 
nothing more.” 

““S§o you say!” answered, with a scornful 
shrug. 

‘So I say,” herepented, with a frown. 

“And I have onething tosay too. When 
our guests disperse on Saturday next, I too, 
will go away. I-do notlike the rile of mistress 
of your house. I shall live entirely apart from 
you in future,’’ and I'went cutnow and closed 
the deor behind ‘me. 

CHAPTER XLI. 
I nave already mentioned that I had a pair 


of cobs—a pair of my own selection—blood 
chestnuts, and no mean handful to drive; but 


.I had plenty of nerve in a carriage. Iwas 


afraid ef nothing so.longas I was not on the 
back.of/one of them, and was:rather conceited 
of my two fiery steeds and my fame as a 
charioteer. 

They were always fresh on a Monday, and 
on Monday I never took little George out for 
fear of anything, as I said'to myself, vaguely ; 
they pulled very hard, and they shied, but so 
far we had never had an aecident, though we 
had been pretty near one once or twice. 

George admired the chestnuts, but that was 
all, He thought them unsafe, “too much” 
for me, too hard in the mouth, &c.,; and had 
not unfrequently hinted that it would give 
him much pleasure to send them up to Tatter- 
sall’s and get me another pair. 

It was not ay | that I would listen to this, 
and I took more than once a wicked pleasure 
in encouraging their antics, and noticing 
George’s grave, nay, more than.grave, his very 
anxious faceas we dashed up the gravel, and 
after some frantic plunges tore from the door. 

I have said that on Monday they were 
always fresh, from not’ being-out on Sunday ; 
and on this Monday they had not-been out 
sinee Thursday, so they were something quite 
out of the common as I started away with 
Mrs. Travers beside me and Colonel Moore at 
my back for the seene of our gipsy tea, 
Beacon Hill. 

We were the last to leave, but we soon 
overtook and passed the little ee bow con- 
taining our covers, the landau . Karslake, 
Miranda, Mrs. Thorn, and two men, and the 
dog-cart. George and Mr. Travers. I passed 
the. latter at a strong-eanter in a cloud of 
dust, waving my hand, and calling out: to Mr. 


‘Travers that I would “ léteveryone know they 
“were coming!” 


On the whole the cobs behaved badly, not 
to speak of nearly pulling me over the splash- 








board. They shied and kicked whenever they 
saw the slightest opening for either of their 
gambols, 

Mrs. Travers was a nervous little creature, 
and sat beside me in trembling silence, with a 
rigid white face. Never a word she spake, 
but I rattled away to Colonel Moore as if L 
was quite at my ease, and driving a pair of 
donkeys—and he never “let on,” as they say in 
Ireland, that it was otherwise. 

I was not very sorry to arrive at our goal, 
for my arms ached. The whole palm of oue 
of my gloves was gone, and my hands were 
quite blistered, stiff and raw, but I cis- 
sembled, and set about calling the servants 
to see to the laying of the cloth, the boiling of 
the kettle, and had everything in train by the 
time that the rest of the company arrived. 
There were some outsiders, and altogether the 
party. drawn up round the table-cloth was a 
very merry one. 

After tea we all strolled about. There was 
a wood or a hill, and an ivy-clad old ruin, so 
there was something to explore. I walked for 
a little with Maggie, and then seeing Captain 
Jervis hurrying to overtakes us I presently 
effaced myself and fell back alone. 

I looked about. Nearly every Jill had found 
her Jack. Miranda was tete-a-iete with a dean 
Colonel Moore with a pretty London girl, 
George with Mrs. Thorn. [ saw them all 
dissappear towards the wvod, and by. way of 
variety I resolved to bend my steps towards 
the ruin. No one would missme. I would 
go and have a look over the country from the 
tower for the very last time. I scrambled up 
tke long spiral stairs and sat in a kind oi big 
open window, and gave reins to my reflections 
—not very pleasant ones as may be imagined. 
with all my wealth, my youth, and—as people 
were good enough to add—my beauty. How 
utterly wretched I was. Not only had I my 
father’s bligtted life and name to think over, 
my futile attempt to save him, my estrange- 
ment from George, but the sharpest pang cf 
all was what was pressing into my heart ‘now 
—the agonising tooth of jealousy. : 

My reflections were interrupted by hearing 
some one come quickly into the tower and 
begin to hurry up the broken, crumbling old . 
spiral stairs—someone who wasevidently look- 
ing for me. I saw a head and shoulders 
presently turn the corner—it was George. 

‘* Nellie,” he said, very eagerly. ‘I saw you 
come up here, and I want to ask you to let mie 
drive you home. 

“* You—and why ?” folding my arms akimto 
and looking as disagreeable as I knew how.”’ 

“Not for the pleasure of your society,” he 
said, with a short laugh, ‘“‘ but because I don't 
want you to come to grief. Those cobs are 
much too fresh for you—you know they are!’ 

“And even if they were!” I exclaimed, 
reddening with anrer at the affront to my 
driving ; “don’t you think my two arms are 
better able to hold them than your one?” 

“No, indeed I don’t! You don’t suppose I 
have not more strength in one of my arms”’ 
—feeling his biceps as he spoke—“ than there 
is in half-a.dozen such as yours? If you think 
you would rather have some someone else, let 
Jervis drive. Moore is a shocking whip. I 
would not trust you with him. Jarvis sbail 
drive you.” 

“ Captain Jervis drive me?”’ I cried ; “ and 
pray who will drive Maggie? You are reckon- 
ing without your host.” 

“ Qh! she won’t mind for once in a way.” 

‘“No, no. Why should your nerves upset 
my nice neat, little arrangement? I shall-go 
home as I came. Iam nota bit afraid. Who 
is ?”—rising and shaking out my skirt. 

“Well, Mrs. Travers is, for one. She 
declares she won't go another yard behind the 
cobs”—and very resolutely—“<I am, for 
another. I noticed your hand when you were 
pouring out tea. The palm had all the skin 
off’—and in quite a different voice— don’t 
be positive, Nellie. Be your own self just for 
once. Be advised by me.” , 

“What are you thinking of?” I said, 
sharply. ‘‘ You have taken leave of your senses. 
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You are mistaking me for another, are you 
not?” 

“T am thinking that you don't deserve all 
the——”’ 

‘‘Never mind,” interrupting himself sud- 
denly. ‘I am thinking that you are little 
George's mother, and I do not wish to see him 
an orphan if I can help it. Come along!” 
taking me firmly by the wrist, and leading me 
down the very narrow stone stairs—‘‘I am to 
drive you—that is settled.” I said nothing, but 
the moment we reached the bottom a groom 
came hurrying up to him with some important 
message, and I sped away down the hill like a 
lapwing. 

My pawing, prancing chestnuts, and nice, 
little light victoria were already waiting— 
first in the procession of carriages—with their 
heads set towards home. 

“T hear that you would rather go in the 
landau,’’ I called out to Mrs. Travers, as I 
came up; “but who is coming home with 
me?” looking round. ‘I assure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that I am a very steady, re- 
spectable driver.” 

At this there was a laugh, and to my amaze- 
ment Mrs. Thorn said,— 

**T have no doubt of it. I can see that you 
are a capital whip. I place myself in your 
hands with confidence, Lady Karslake.”’ 

‘Very well,” I assented. ‘* Then let us be 
off at once; these animals hate being kept 
waiting, the flies tease so. If you are quite 
ready we will start.” 

I was very anxious to be off before George 
arrived, and in another ‘three minutes we were 
away, minus Colonel }Moore, who had made 
special arrangements for a seat beside his new 
friend on the homeward journey. 

At first all went well ; we tore along ata fine 
slashing trot. The chestnuts knew that they 
were going home, nothing more, and I let 
— devour the road at their own sweet 
will. 

‘I’m so glad to have a téte-a-téte drive with 
you, Lady Karslake,” said my companion, 
pushing back her big parasol so as to get 
closer to my face. ‘I wish to talk to you 
about your husband. I cannot tell you how 
good, how more than kind he has been to me.” 

‘*Don’t!’’ I cried, in a strange, quick im- 
pulse—‘ don’t! I would rather not hear it.” 

‘* But you ought to,’ she reiterated. ‘Do 
not be so cold to me, dear Lady Karslake; I 
don’t deserve it. Surely that ridiculous bit of 
Murree gossip has never reached yourjears? 
Oh, the wicked malice ! 
ableness of people’s idle tongues no one knows 
better than I do—I, who attended him when 
he was so ill, sat up with him at nights when 
he was delirious in fever, and listened to his 
ravings, poor fellow, that he has no thought 
for any one in this world but you. That there 
is a cloud—excuse my mentioning such a deli- 
cate subject, but to your ear alone there is a 

‘loud, I can see. Would that I could do 
something to dispel it!’ and she sighed a 
heavy sigh. 

The cobs had been getting rather out of 
hand for the last few minutes, and now made 
a fearful shy at a heap ‘of stones. If I had 
had my senses about me I would have let 
them alone; but I was not mistress of myself. 
I was furious with what I deemed the lying 
hypocrisy of the woman beside me, the 
serpent who had stolen my domestic peace, 
and now offered me her sympathy; and I 
raised my pretty carriage whip in a sudden 
impulse of passion, and feeling somehow as if 
I were laying it about her shoulders. 

I brought it down very sharply across the 
two chestnuts’ backs that ran at either side of 
the pole. 

Rash deed! They started forward with a 
frantic plunge, seized their bits in their teeth 
—at least one did, and it was all the same— 
and bolted. My! at what a pace they flew, 
and how the light carriage rocked, and 
creaked, and swayed, and bounded! 

I was now utterly helpless to control them. 
They were running, as it were, blind with 
passion, heads down—ventre a terre.* 


The utter uncharit- 





“Sit still, my lady, for mercy sake!” cried 
the groom, who was behind, a mere boy. 

I will say this for Mrs. Thorn, that she sat 
as immovable as a rock, too. Her face was 
very pale, and her mouth firmly set; her 
whole expression rigid, rigid expectation. Of 
what ?—of death ? 

How singular, how strange if it should 
happen that we—she and I—should be killed 
together! I had actually sufficient composure 
to take in this view of the matter. 

We were tearing along a tolerably straight 
road, and so far had met nothing; but as we 
turned a bend I saw a large waggon laden 
with planks of wood direct in our way, in the 
middle of the road, going from us. 

‘Take a pull ‘at them, my lady. Keep to 
the hedge ; it’s our only chance,” said a husky 
voice behind me. 

I did pull and tug with might and main, 
but it was quite useless, and too late. I still 
had my wits about me, and said, ere we 
crashed into the cart, ‘‘ Jump—jump into the 
hedge,’’ to Mrs. Thorn. She was on that 
side. There was a kind of earthquake, a 
hammering noise, a cloud of dust, a heavy 
load on me, and that was all I recollected at 
the time. 

The next thing I was conscious of was a 
low, very stuffy little room. I was lying on a 
bed, and some one was stooping over me; 
some other person was standing in the back- 
ground, and there were other vague, misty 
figures; but the face that was looking down 
into mine in an agony of anguish, if such was 
ever. seen written upon a human face, was 
George’s. 

Ah! then he would be sorry if I died. 
There was a soothing sense of relief; nay, 
more than that, a wild, passionate sense of 
satisfaction in that conviction flashed through 
my mind, and once more all was a blank. 

The next place I found myself in was my 
own bed at Karslake. How long I had been 
there I did not know. There was a dim light 
in the room from a turned-down lamp, and 
there was some one sitting watching me; it 
was Maggie. 

‘“What is it? Have I been long here?” I 
asked, in a voice that sounded strange to 
myself, 

“Hush! you must not talk,’’ saying to me, 
finger on lip, “‘ four days. It was your head, 
dearest ; you are better. We have been in 
such an awful state about you; but, thank 
goodness, that is over, and no bones were 
broken !”’ 

‘‘T feel very stiff,” I said, trying to turn. 

“Yes, no doubt; and your hand and arm 
are all cut; but you had a wonderful escape. 
I'll never forget seeing you when you were 
carried into that cottage. I thought you were 
dead, darling, and I’m sure so did George, 
poor fellow!” 

“And what did he do?” I inquired, 
eagerly. 

**Do; he went nearly crazy.” 

‘And Mrs. Thorn? I hope she was not 
hurt.” 

“No; just a bad scratching in the hedge, 
and Bates, her groom, a sprained shoulder. 
You were the worst, you and the cobs.” 

‘* What of them ?” 

“Oh, one was killed there and then, and 
the other won’t be fit for much, and the 
victoria has nothing left but the wheels. 
You had a marvellous escape. I’ll never 
forget the look of it all when we came up.” 

“T'll try and get up,’’ I said, but the 
moment I moved my head I laid it back 
again with an involuntary groan. 

‘You are ‘not to get up for days, and you 
are not to talk. ember you have had 
concussion of the brain, and must be very 
quiet.” 

“Havel? I want to see little George.” 


‘So you shall to-morrow. I’ll bring him 


in, and put him in the bed for two minutes, 
but that will be all; and now you must close 
your eyes and go to sleep. There is a draught 
you are to take.’’. 

I took the nasty mixture she offered me 





- obediently, and presently fell asleep. I was 


better next day, but my progress was very 
slow. For a whole week I lay feeling my 
head like lead, and my body as if -it were 
bruised all over; and I looked, if anything, 
worse than I felt, according to a little hand- 
glass, and to judge by the very grave and 
anxious faces of Maggie and Mrs. Karslake. 

‘Has every one gone away?” I asked the 
latter, as she stood at my bedside. 

‘*‘ All but Captain Jervis. I made him stay 
in, as he was a kind of companion for George, 
and Mrs. Thorn. She is still here.” 

I suppose a faint flush on my pale cheek 
expressed my surprise at this, for she added, 


quickly ae 

“I would not let her leave; she was by far 
the most quick-witted and experienced of us 
all. She sat up with you for two nights. I’m 
sure I don’t know what I would have done 
without her. Maggie, poor girl, is more than 
willing, but she has no experience, and she 
has not the cool, firm hands of Mrs. Thorn ; 
and then her terrible anxiety, of course, made 
her rather agitated and nervous.” 

‘Yes; and, naturally, Mrs. Thorn was 
quite free from any drawbacks of that kind?” 
I murmured. 

“She, of course, was not like George, or 
Maggie, or me, not’ being a relation, but she 
was very much concerned, I can assure you. 
By-and-by she wishes to see you. There, 
there is someone at the door now,” she added, 
going over toit and opening about a foot of it; 
and then there was a long, animated whisper- 
ing, and she came back without closing it, and 
said, persuasively, “It’s George, and he 
wants to know if he may come in even for a 
moment.”’; 

I nodded, and in a second George had come 
in. He seerhed as if he was quite afraid to 
look at me, and, indeed, I was a spectacle very 
unlike my usual self as I lay back among my 
pillows, my head bandaged up, my eyes hollow 
and bright with fever, and my already thin 
hand lying outside the counterpane, showing 
every vein. 4 

He looked so grave, so desperately unlike 
himself, so haggard and anxious, as he came 
round and stood near me, that I mustered up 
a kind of smile, and said,— 

“You see you were quite right. I should 
have taken your advice, the chestnuts were too 
much for me.” 

“ George, I'll give you five minutes and no 
longer, and you are not to talk loud,” said m 
mother-in-law from the door, opening it wide 
as she spoke, and passing out left us by our- 
selves. ; 

He seemed unable to speak, so she might 
have spared her last injunction. Once or twice 
he ot an attempt and his voice failed him, 
but his face said everything. There was such a 
world of grief, pity, anxiety—and, was it re- 
morse ?—in his eyes, that I was touched, and 
putting out my thin hand said, in my feeble 
voice, — 

“ George, I am better, I am not going to 
die.” That glimpse I had had of his face in 
the cottage, too, had shown me very plainly 
that, in spite of all that had come and gone, I 
was first with him still. 

‘‘ Nellie, 1 know that, I hope that, and trust 
you will be spared to me for many years; 
but what I have gone through the last few 
days I hope I may never know again; and I 
have been a blundering, hot-headed, credulous 
idiot from first to last!” . 

I opened my eyes widely at this, and looked 
at him hard. : I 

“T have seen your father, he is here. Will 
not that explain all?” 


(To be continued.) 








A cerTAIN amount of opposition is a great 
help toa man. Kites rise against the wind. 
Even a headwind is better than aan _No 
man ever worked his passage anywhere in & 
dead calm. Let no man, therefore, wax pale 
because of opposition. 
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WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—(continued.)* 


The maid-of-all-work, enjoying thereversion 
of the battered old box after her master had 
rooted out its available contents, dragged it 
up to her dingy attic. There, growing damp 
and mildewy, remained the papers for which 
Percival Massey would freely have given a 
king’s ransom. 

Secure, without being aware of the fact, 
his anxiety increased day by day, and his 
remorse kept even pace with it. You cannot 
isolate a sin. It spreads like a pestilential 
fever. Had Percival Massey not —. to 
commit forgery all those years ago Vincent 
Eyre would not have quarrelled with his 
brother, or have paid that night visit 
which had served to throw suspicion upon 
him. Indirectly thefinancier was answerable 
for the yo man’s terrible position, and the 
knowledge added yet another to the avenging 
devils that pursued him. 

Gwendoline utterly refused to believe that 
Vincent Eyre was guilty of his brother’s 
murder. 

The news of his arrest roused her from the 
lethargy of grief to which she had given way 
since learning the deceit practised upon her 
by Joscellyn, and called forth a burst of 
indignant pity. 

«Papa, Doctor Eyre cannot be a murderer,” 
she cried, unconscious of the midnight visit, 
or of any mutual understanding existing 
between the two men. ‘ You always enter- 
tained a prejudice against him, but you must 
surely admit that he has been wrongly 
accused. Little as I know of him, I feel that 
such a crime could not have been committed 
by one so good, so kind, so generally liked.” 

“Tagree with you, Gwennie, in believing 
that he is innocent,’’ said Percival Massey, 

ing his face with one thin hand. ‘“ My 
original prejudice against him has vanished, 
an Ta ie cna unhappy position 
from which the efforts of his counsel seem 
powerless to extricate him. The subject is 
almost too painful to bear discussion.” 

But Gwendoline was not to be deterred from 
enlarging upon it at intervals. It was so 
horrible to i ine Birdie’s uncle, the man 
who had once pleaded with her for her love, 
as standing in the dock the cynosure of curious 
eyes, charged with taking the life of his only 
brother. 


The strong, manly presence, the deep, mellow 
voice, the chivalry and high-principle underly- 
ing the blunt straightforward manner, came 
back to her as vividly as if she had parted 
from Vincent Eyre only yesterday. Of his 
innocence she entertained no doubt. Had he 
in a moment of fury been goaded to deny his 
own nature by committing murer, he would 
have owned to it, she told herself, conclusively, 
and have accepted the consequent punishment. 
But he had not committed it, and he became 
uppermost in her thoughts, his name being 
ber in the morning and evening papers 
with an earnest petition that his innocence 
might be made clear as the noonday. 

Joscellyn’s treachery, her father’s supposed 
losses, became subservient to the interes 
awakened within her towards the young 
doctor whose passionate wooing of herself she 
had never forgotten. 

Her former love had died out, leaving only 
the sharp pain of disillusion behind. She had 
lavished affection upon an ideal being of 
her own creation ; when the faulty reality stood 
revealed to her the love had gradually expired, 
having nothing to feed upon. 

Joscellyn as she had imagined him to be, 
and Joscellyn as he actually existed—shallow, 
pom wie re devoid of affection—were two 

ifferent men. The pain of learning this had 
saddened without embittering her. Soundin 
the depths of human nature with the | 
of experience she strove to avoid coming in 
contact with any more sunken rocks, At the 
same time, she did not picture them to herself 





bitterly as being full of rocks, or utterly 

dangerous and unnavigable, because one had 

bumped against one, and sustained serious 

damage. Surely such a gentle craft, with its 

white sails spread, might yet hope to be wafted 

~ a favouring breeze into a peaceful, sunlit 
aven,. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A BEWILDERING sea of faces, from which a 
bewigged head emerged every now and then, 
as if coming up to the surface to breathe. 

The prisoner in the dock, standing erect 
between two constables, formed the principal 
object of interest. He was the centre towards 


which all glances, curious, sympathetic, or 


condemning, converged. 

Tall, broad-chested, straight of limb, with 
dark blue eyes, crisp blue-black hair, square 
rugged face, and strong Puritan features, 
Cromwell would gladly have enrolled such a 
notable man among his famous Ironsides. 

Buff, jerkin, and steel corselet, big boots and 
clanking sword, would have suited that massive 
frame far better than modern broad cloth. 

But not as his ancestors fought in open 
field against a fair and honourable foe was 
Vincent Eyre’s warfare waged. He had to 
contend with that vague intangible adversary, 
a solemn accusation which, although innocent 
of the crime ascribed to him, he was powerless 
to refute. 

Already imprisonment and mental anguish 
had told upon him, dimming the lustre of his 
eye, and paling his swarthy cheek. 

Wiseacres attributed these results to the 
working of a guilty conscience. They knew 
precisely how the murder had been committed, 
and went glibly into minute details that would 
have astonished the murderer himself could 
he but have heard them, and have furnished 
him with some useful hints for future occa- 
sions. 

And not one among the vast crowd regarding 
him with hard, superficial gaze could penetrate 
into the prisoner’s thoughts, or gain any idea 
as to the conflicting emotions of hope and 
despair, stern resolve, natural fear and heroic 
endurance struggling for the mastery in his 
tortured mind. 

Socrates might reprove his pupil for lament- 
ing that he was about to be put te death, 
being innocent. ‘Would you rather have me 
guilty ?”’ inquired the greatest of heathen 
philosophers. Yet, with all due deference to 
Socrates, one of the worst calamities that can 
befall a man or woman must surely be to 
undergo punishment and disgrace for a crime 
of which they are innocent. 

The guilty, at least, know they are only get- 
ting what they richly deserve when punishment 
overtakes them. The innocence of the wrongly- 
accused sufferer, while consoling and support- 
ing him in one sense, yet adds to the bitterness 
of the unmerited fate that has overtaken him 
in another. He writhes under a pang unknown 
to the real culprit. 

Who had murdered Richard Eyre? The 
world said his brother. But the world is 
often wrong in its conclusions, and it was 
especially so in the present instance. 

Vincent’s regret for the dead had been well- 
nigh _—— in the events so closely affecting 
himself following hard upon the murder. His 
own terrible position engrossed his attention. 
When he thought of Richard it was as of one 
who had been erm | while, and whose un- 
natural end only aroused a dull feeling of pity 
within him. 

Could he have been set free at that moment 
and declared innocent, the horror of Richard’e 
murder, and the bereavement he had sus- 
tained, would have dawned upon Vincent in 
their true proportions. 

As it was he could only dimly comprehend 
either. 

That he stood there accused of taking his 
brother’s life was to him a monstrous fact, 
blotting out all other considerations, wrench- 
ing his mind from its ordinary groove. 

While in prison awaiting his trial he had 





received an unexpected visit from Arthur 
Joscellyn. 

The two men knew but little of each other. 
They had only met two or three times in 
society, and on those occasions they had not 
got on very well together, their natures being 
antagonistic. 

Yet Joscellyn. on hearing of the charge 
preferred against the doctor, paid him a visit, » 
and delicately intimated his willingness to 
supply him with the funds—should they be 
lacking on his part—to retain able counsel. 

What prompted him to do this he hardly 
knew. For one thing he believed Vincent to 
be innocent of the crime imputed to him, for 
another he had stood between the doctor and 
Gwendoline Massey, to the hindrance of what 
might have proved a desirable union. 

It may have been with some idea of atoning 
for his misconduct towards the latter that he 
volunteered to help Vincent Eyre. 

‘*It is a deuced awkward situation for you 
to be placed in,’’ he remarked, sy npatheti- 
cally, smoothing his silky, brown moustache, 
and glancing at Vincent’s haggard face. 

The handsome, faultlessly-attired, scented 
dandy looked strangely out of his element in 
that prison cell, sitting on the pallet bed. 

‘* Of course,” he continued, ‘‘ you didn’t do 
it. Those confounded idiots have got hold of 
the wrong man. You wouldn’t kill anybody, 
Eyre, except in a strictly professional way by 
physicking them. The fact of one fellow 
being another fellow’s brother is enough to 
make them hate each other like poison in nine 
éases out of ten; but murder is quite out of 
the question. It’s a pity you won’t explain 
your reason for being abroad on that parti- 
cular night, though. It might go a long way 
towards clearing you if you did. What if you 
went in for a shady adventure of some kind? 
Better to disclose it than to risk your neck.” 

‘“*T did nothing to be ashamed of,’ replied 
Vincent, quietly. ‘‘At the same time, 
although I know as little how my brother 
came by his death as you do, I am not at 
liberty to explain my movements on that 
night of all others.” 

“ Well, you ought to know your own busi- 
ness best,’’ said Joscellyn. ‘‘ I should like to 
help you if I could, but it seems to me your 
fate, to a great extent, lies in your own 
hands.” 

Vincent declined the proffered help. He 
had means enough at his disposal to procure 
eminent counsel to defend him without 
borrowing. None the less was he grateful 
for the sympathy and interest manifested 
towards him by this fashionable male butter- 
fly, who had not deserted or forgotten him in 
the winter of his discontent. 

He wrung Joscellyn’s hand at parting, and 
thanked him warmly for coming. His many 
faults dwindled into insignificance before this 
well-meant visit. 

Gwendoline’s name was not alluded to by 
either of them. A feeling of shame prevented 
Joscellyn from mentioning the heiress, while 
Vincent Eyre, aware that unpleasant circum- 
stances had led to their engagement being 
broken off, could not well allude to her, much 
as he yearned to obtain some tidings of Gwen- 
doline. : 

As the trial progressed it did not surprise 
Vincent Eyre that Percival Massey failed to 
come forward to give evidence in his favour. 

He had doubtless availed himself of the 
opportunity given him to escape, taking 
Gwendoline with him. They might be far 
from England. He could hardly expect the 
financier—his would-be accuser gone—to re- 
turn and risk exposure by coming forward as 
a voluntary witness on his, Vincent’s, behalf. 

Since someone was to suffer, was he not far 
better able to bear the brunt of adverse for- 
tune than that tender girl, already drooping 
under the weight of one heavy blow? 

His obstinate silence, his refusal to reveal 
the events of that eventful night, or to ex- 
plain away the quarrel with his brother, went 
very much against him. 

(Continued on page 21). 
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HAD WE NEVER LOVED 
SO BLINDLY. 
. -—o-— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

z seemed like the recurrence of a bad dream 
to come back to the Abbey once more wit» her 
brother in a semi-lifeless eondition, and Flora 
Trevanion walked, like one who,was dazed, into 
the sombre hall where the servants were stand- 
ing on either side, their faces graye - with re- 
spectful sympathy. Slowly, onde very carefully 
Eustace was lifted ont, Sir Basil lending a 
hand, whilst Mrs, Madden broke out into sighs 
and lamentations, 

‘“Talways said it would be.too much for 
him. Poor young gentleman, if he had. anly 
listened to me he might have been here just as 
well as ever.” 

“Hold your tongue, and look after Miss 
Trevanion. Don’t you see she wants all your 
cave? Get her.aglass of wine or something.” 
, X No, I want nothing. Will the doctor soon 

e here?’ 

** Yes, I have sent for him,” 

They stood side by side alone, together look- 
ing down on the fair, boyish face with the 
tightly closed eyes and lips. 

There was a grey shadow under the lashes, 
a drawn look about the delicate nostrils, which 
filled her heart with overpowering fear. A 
sudden fit of trembling-came over her, and she 
shook from head to foot. An expression of 
grave tenderness passed over Sir Basil's.stern 
face, and slowly stretching out his arm he 
put it round her to support her. Then, moved 
by his sympathy, her-tears gushed forth in an 
overpowering flood, and turning quickly she 





hii her face like a child on his coat, She had 
no thought for him, he knew, but his. heart 
leapt within his breast, and he looked down.on 
her small, brown head, longing to kiss its.curls. 

His will was always strong, but it had 
ever been put to so sore a test before as new, 
vhen he curbed the passion which, was setting 
is blood on fire, and repressed every.sign of 
enderness. 

‘« Child, child!’ hesaid, appealingly, but let 
ber tears flow unchecked. 

Oh! to stand like that for ever with her 
sweet face buried on his breast, her r 
throbbing heart beating so near his own! But 
already Mrs. Madden’s step was coming along 
the passage, with conyentionality at her heels, 
ond as she jaid her hand on the handle of the 
door Flora drew herself away, and dropped 
down on her knees by the bed, on which her 
brother still lay motionless and speechless, 
except for now and then a groan. 

Mrs. Madden moyed about the room with 
quiet steps, drawing a curtain over one of the 
windows to shut out the lightning—a purpose 
whigh it did not effect in the least—setting. a 
chair straight, feeling the can of hot water, to 
see if it had grown cold, and casting ‘sidelong 
giances at her master to see if he had changed 
jate stone. 

All the while his face never altered. Its 
expression was stern, but very intent, as if he 
were deciding, in that moment of doubt aad 
anxiety, the most important question of his 


i 


- 


‘i 
v 
] 
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What a day it had been forhim! Noone 
could guess but himself. He had been tossed 
about on a sea of doubt since, but had started 
in the morning full of the hope and. the 
promise which shone out of a girl's starry 
eyes. 

After that he had gone through the bitter- 
ness of renunciation, the cup that only a 
maxtyr can drink of willingly, when Heaven 
ecems nearer than earth. He had renounced, 
but the temptation .had-come.after him in a 
new end insidious form. 

It took the form of.an angel, and attacked 
him on the best side of his nature, through 
the very virtues that raised him higher than 


other men, and drew him nearer to women 
who could see the good within. It was through 
his kindness of heart, through his generous 


pity for any one who was weaker or less for- 
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tunate than himself, through. the s thetic: 
temperament that, made fin feel ‘another's 


pain, or another’s. grief, as acutely as Ft he: 
suffered from it himself, that.this. new danger. 


came. 
As he looked upon: the boy for whom he had. 
conceived such a sudden liking, and i i 


what it would be to be cut off in the bloom of! “ 


youth from all the pleasures and recreations’ 
that can give.a glory to life, tobe left always 
= 2. iaclows ns si bone shen others went 
out, to hear the ilk about the tennis 
or the cricket in which he.couldn't,join—to. 


have a love for horses, and.never.to getrinto:|, 


the saddle, to hear the huntsman's. haxn, the: 
deep, low note of the hounds, and to know all 
the excitement of 


for him, his heart swelled with overpowering 


pity, and he felt ready for any sacrifice which |, 


could give the boy health and strength, his 


sister the happiness of seeing him like,athers. 
Sacrifice! As if it were in his power to do 
Eustace Trevanion any particle of good, even 


lf he were willing to perform the most 
Quixotic of actions to benefit him! It was 
bitter to him to feel his own powerlessness, as 
he looked on Flora's howed head, and knew 
that the face that was hidden from sight was 
white with grief. There is nothing so. trying 
in life as to.see thoge we love suffer, and notbe 
able to relieve their pain ; and Sir Basil felt it 
keenly, as he thought of his thousands. lying 
idle at the bank, which he would gladly have 
flung broadcast to make Trevanion. strong, 
active, and vigorous like himself. 

If money could any good it should he 
spent- lavishly, as. by the hands of a.spend-. 
thrift. He felt there was.a curse in the gold, 
for it had been amassed by Sir Lucius on. the 
ber or the creer Sem.. seve at aaa 
cards, wrung from fooli oung pigeous 
allowed themselves to. be i yy = a hawk. 
He was a man.who never spent except for his 
own pleasure or advantage, a selfish roué wpo 





enjoyed life thoroughly after his own ion, 
sowing the seed of evil wherever. he ’ 
and followed wherever he went by.a harvest of 


curses. 

When Basil Fane was young and happy, 
looking out on the world with eager eyes, y 
to prophecy his own success, Sir Lucius.cast 
a blight over the brightness of his life, ever 
the bloom of his roses, a blight beyond. the 
reach of ly, % stain which no waters of 
Lethe could ever wash ont. Passionate 
reproaches he met with the cynic’s. sneer, 
passionate entreaties with a blank i 
threats of punishment with a shrug of. his 
shoulders, 

And after that he died, and left. theman 
who hated him to step into his shaes, to fellow 
if he liked in the same track, to reach the 
same bourne by the path ef sin. No wonder 
that the money seemed to have a curse.in it, 
that the place which the sinner had. inhabited 
seemed wrapt in gloom, as if laughter ought 
not to be heard within its walls, as if purity 
je innocence could never lodge under its 
roof. 

It was a long reverieinto which the baronet 
had fallen, but he roused himself when Mrs. 
Fane, followed by Dr. Grey, came;into the 
room. He made a sign to his aunt totake 
Flora away, looking after-her with tenderest 
sympathy, as she went out of the room. with 
drooping head. Oh, if if were only in his 
power to help her, to shield her from every 
sorrow, to spare her every pain! df by the 
laying down of his life he could do it he 
would die that very night! 

‘This is a worsé job than the last,” said 
the doctor, shaking. his head, after a brief 
examination, “ the fall has broken the abscess 
in the hip.” 

‘But strely that is a good thing?” 

‘*T doubt if he can stand it; the pain must 
be intense, and I fear there’s every chance of 
inflammation.” 

** But that could be allayed?’’ 

‘“‘ I doubt it,” shaking his head again, and 
then he breathed a word beneath his breath, 
which sent tha colour from the housekeeper's 


the hunt. was for others, not |. 


_.ewinl, punish 








cheeks, and made Sir Basil shiver in spite of 
= iron nerves ; that word was ‘‘amputa- 
ion.” 

There was profound silence whilst the 
doctor and‘ Mrs. Madden‘tried to get off some 







of the boy's clothing. 

, With great diffionity she: was got into; bed, 
Sir, and his valet: both helping; but.ell 
the while-that they wero. pulling off lis coat, 
and. ‘ gently either this way or 
é he never speke or moved.an.eyeli 
only sign of life was a groan. 
gh 2 ey dones fumed a. with — 

8. ‘ G 

‘died? How could he tell hia sistes? 


some lotion which he had brought with hin, 

you ask me, I: don’t.candidly thisk 
he'll do nach. The cleverest amongst us 
can’t work miracles.” 

The telegram was,sent, 

The door opened gently,and Mr. Willoughby 

crept in-with sore anxiety in his face, and dais 
usually neat tie ell. awry. The doctor told 
him what they fearad in a lew voice, ead, 
nles-ving him half stuaued by the disasiar, 
} .to the homtcnamairsaeat teld. ber tuat 
the strongest beef-tea that was.ever niade 
would soon be wanted, as the invalid’s 
strength must be kept up, and they wantal to 
do. without stimulants if possible. 


os 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sm. Cavenpise Brown arzived,early the nest 
morping, had a short imteryiew with: the 
patient, and. a long consultation with Dr. 
Grey. He said many platitudes about ihe 
greatest care being needed, dc,, «tc., approved 
ot the measures. taken Ry ie EONS PARE 
tioner, ordered amether lotion, expressed. a 
-hope.that more violent dies, would. ngi-be 
| promised to return in tao days, 
_pocketed his: fee, and retired. 

Nobody. knew. how. it got to Flora’s ess 
that her brother. ight lose bis lag. but.wio- 
ever was mad agh to tell her ueatly, dad 
her death upon his.or her couscienga. She 
could. not eat.or sleep, she could settle to 
nothing; it was.a constant re. to. her 
thoughts, and: shetold-herself that it. was nore 
than she could bear. 

What had, Eustace done:in the course of his 
innocent young life to deserve such an 
awin! i mt? Ibis.a.gnestion that.has 
-been asked by many a breaking heart: eyer 
_pince the days. when. the tower of Siloam.fell, 
orushing the life out of .some who may-have 
been better than their neighbours, 2 

Mankind is alwaysprone.to forge: that mis- 
fortune and sin do’not.go hand-in-hand. The 
one.may follow after the other, but oulynar 
and then, for the wicked flourish here, like,a 
green bay-tree, wither in the 
garden of Heaven, or perish outside its 

Like a ghost the poor girl waiked ahgut the 
honse, whenever she was not allowed: to. sis in 
the sick-room, till even Philip Fane's haga 
heart was tonched, and Sir Basil «o d 


scarcely contain E, ; 

For her life stood still, and all her jattrests 
were merged in the sick-room, Ske ¢oald 
not eare about the outside eyents, or eyen 

retend to-eare. When thetwins came to see 
4 and told her that Frank Rivers had _get 
his commission and was ordered off at once to 
India, she only said she was glad,and forget 
that she would miss: him. 

“ He is coming here to morrow #0 s3y good- 
bye,” and Jenny looked straightinte her eyes 
to see if there were no suspidion of a sear. 
“ He asked if he might; and we telA-him ‘yes,’ 
but, of course, you needn’t eee him if you 
think Sir Basil would object.” > 

The report had spread through Hampshire 





that Sir Basil Fane was about to marry the 
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only daughter of the late Godfrey Trevanion, 
and the sisters had heard it so often that they 
were almost inclined to believe it, and now 
that she seemed quite callous about Frank’s 
departure Emily felt sure about it, and looked 
glum, whilst Jenny was equally certain, but 

, instead of disappointed. Her ——- 

never flown so far as to imagine h 


Lady Fane, but ‘‘ Mrs.’ Rivers did not seem 


out,” he said, abruptly, feeling that the beauty 
of the scene was entirely wasted if her dark 
eyes didnot look out upon it. 

“* Yes, it’s so foolish of her to keep herself 
shuttip. It doesn’t do Eustace a bit of good, 
and Papa is always worrying about it. Mrs. 













Fané was gaying a little society would cheer 
her it seems so funny for her to have 


; 8 alone.” 
beyond her reach, although there was a peet “or ; wsil could have told Emily that he had 


age in close proximity; whilst Emily : 
really built a castle in the air, which b 
strong resemblance tothe Abbey of Gre 
on 

¢ y Should Sir Basil mind?’ 


DLOO 












marked Jenny, comfor toe: 3 
for her about Eustace, because f teatly 

‘she will go mad if he doesn’t get better. 
Fancy, she did not seem to care about Frank 
cin the least!” 

‘‘My dear, she wouldn’t have moved an 
Syblnshe#t #6 tind told her that’ The Firs was 
arnt down, and-matmma and papa buried in 
ts'ruins. Now, IT can fancy feeling like that 
supposing you Had ‘a lover, and you thought 
the was going to die; but for a brother,’”’ with 
a shrug of shoulders, “ it is really going 
"too. far.’ 


““Hiawe you seen her? ‘How does she 
d#ssem ?” asked Sir Basil, eagerly, as he met 
the twins im the hall. — 


‘tliey managed to get out ‘that poor Flora 
very white, and seemed like a stone.” 
“¥ou couldn’t interest her about any- 


thing?” 

** Nota thing,’ and Emily plucked up her 
courage. ‘‘ We told her that Frank Rivers 
was goi ay, and she didn't care.” 


il smiled, but his face relaxed at 
once into sternest gravity. 

“ Icould almost have been glad to hear that 
she was horrified.” 

“But she wasn't... I don’t know what we 
shall do with her; and I suppose she will soon 
‘be coming back ?”’ 

‘* She can’t leave him. yet,” quickly. 

‘Bat Mrs. Fane has just told us that she 
really can’t stay much longer,’’ put in Jenny. 

‘Then we must make other arrangements,”’ 
accompanying them to the hall door, and 
looking « vay 4 out over the park, where 
the deer were browsing among the young 
ferns, shelteréd from the heat of the sun by 
aiicient beeches. 

‘How lovely everything looked in all the 
glory of the summer! e air was scented 
with the fragrance of countless flowers ; the 
a in “the cool deep shade ofthe ilex, was 


aig, and olrtabere- wen diet. 
ming, inging, and a ture was 3 
Phire Pevion ous thot ay soleetlare th 


the old grey abbey, an? it might have been 
winter, or a barren plain, for all she knew or 
felt to the contrary. 


“‘I wish you could persuade her to come 









_ aise | ipo ben ahi 
ge ‘ - . 4 


every day with Flora in the octagon 


etal ig a, fact unsuspected by his aunt or any 


own sake he had insisted on breaking 
,, cheering her when it 
when con- 

ve ji “on her nerves, 
in ail respeots as if he 
d it,” he said, in 
ughby’s last remark. 
pget to the covert to 
limps away 
_t your 


peer 


{pes 
ea 8e\ 














Sther consultation to- 

to’ Bring Dr. Swan with. 

‘coni®' up here I'll let Kim 
onda” 





: up with effusion into his 
‘unresponsive face. 
id and kind you have been to the 


“ Was ft kind to drag him to that pie-nic? 
don't thiak he would thank 


T 


ank me.’ 

“ You couldn’t have done more for him if 
head been a brother,” said Jenny, gushingly. 

“T haven’t a real brother, so I have to adopt 
one. It doés me good to think he is in the 
house,” looking up at the two tall, ivy-grown 
windows which belonged tu the room where 
youth was struggling, with failing strength, 
against disease. 

Jenny’s eyes followed the direction of his, 


and her blooming face grew grave. 
“Poor Eustace!’’ she said, softly, and 
turned away. 


Something in Sir Basil’s manner brought 
the truth before her mind so vividly that 
she fancied, with a'shiver, what the réturn to 
The Firs would be if the poor boy had to lose 
his leg. 

“Oh! it can’t come to that;” she said, 
shudderingly, as they walked slowly over the 
thymy turf. 

“Come to what? What on earth are you 
talking about?” 

“Of Eustace, of course. Fancy the last of 
such a very good family having a wooden leg!” 

“T don’t see what ‘the family’ has to do 
with it. There is nothing snobby in it.” 

‘* But he couldn’t marry.” 

‘He might. If he had been a soldier, and 
lost it in battle, it would be quite romantic. 
Do you remember Edward Johnson’s story of 
the man who used to beat his wife with his 
wooden leg, till one day she burnt it out of 
revenge? Hecouldn’t go to work without it, 
so they nearly starved.” 

‘No; and I can’t laugh if you want me to. 
Poor, poor Flora! Do you know, I shouldalmost 
like her to see Frank to-morrow? ’’ making the 
magnanimous admission with a tear in her 
eye. 

“‘ Very good of you, when you could see that 
she wouldn’t care. If she had cared, how 
would it have. been then?’ turning round 
upon her sister with an amused smile, 

“ You ara pe unfeeling,” burst out Jenny, 
getting very “ How would you like it if 

ou had to stump through the rest of your 
ife on crutches?’’ 

‘“‘ Not at all; but, then, I’ve never been lame 
to begin with.” ‘ 

‘‘Does that make it any better? Oh! I 
hate myself when I think I’ve been so. unkind 
to Flo!; I know this will break her heart, 








and she'll die, and I shall never forgive my- | 


self,” and Jenny stood still, her bosom heav- 
ing, her face all puckered up. 

Emily was amazed. She put her hand on 

sister's shoulder, only to have it shaken 

ly; and when she said, ‘Come, 

de all nonsense!” she actually 

Phin she prodded the grass 

Hier parasol, and considered 


‘Been unkind, she herself 
is; but Flora was quite 
y limb, and there would be 
‘the future to turn over a 
treat her like a sister. As 
‘her t that was all nonsense— 
ero call “ high falutin.”’ 
, eo at sort of thing except in 

‘6 Eustace himself—her face 
i@r lip quivered—he was not 
otli#r men, he might sink wtider 
ion, ##a@—and she r thst ste 
‘ave bet Kinder to him if she had 


‘she thi@w herself upon Her sister's 
d they o#fed together under'the shade 
ntic beeeh; whilst the astonished deer 
liftedtheir antléf@d heads, and watched them 
withstartled eyes. 
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CHAPPER XXIV. 

Ir went against Prank Rivers to oul! 
Flora Trevanion at the Abbey, but’ as-itewas 
his only chance of seeing her he oon 
jealousy in his pocket, and rode off “ds 

ylands. He had made up his mind: now ws 
to his course of action. 

Being unhappy about her brother she*would 
not be prone to laughter, so he had not tefear 
her ridicule, though he was but a boy of nine- 
teen. He would tell her simply that hé’loved 
her more than anyone else, that he khew he 
should always love her—that neither time nor 
absence would ever change him. He wouall 
not even try to bind her by a promise, which 
would make it necessary to speak to her 
guardian, in which case he would certainly get 
laughed at for his pains; buf he would let her 
know his own feelings, so that if she liked 
him now she might go on liking him more a2d 
mors, till it grew into a love Tike his owa by 
the time he came back. 

At all events, if he gave her himself to think 
of, there might be some hope of her turn- 
ing a deaf ear to Sir Basil Fané. If he were 
rather young, the baronet was decidedly too 


old. 


Twelve years was a wide gulf. It seemed in 
his young eyes like an eternity, as if a man of 
thirty, in spite of being in the prime of health 
and vigour, with the fireof his eye undim med, 
the keenness of his intellect unclouded, were an 
old fogey to be set aside, or on the shelf, in 
order to let one of a younger generation take 
his place. 

His hopes rose high as he recollected the 
advantages which could be summed up on his 
own side. 

“He wasn’t bad-looking,”’ he told himself, 
with becoming modesty; “he wasn’t a 
whipper-snapper like Edgar Winder, whom 
he could almost take up between his finger 
and thumb ; he wasn’t a pauper or a snob, for 
he was heir to Riverscourt, and heir to a 
peerage which was old as the hills. 

Even Flora Trevanion—the darling !—might 
do worse, although, of course, with her beauty 
she might be a duchess at least, and would 
look uncommonly well a3 an empress. Woald 
she mind saying good-bye? If:she really felt 
it, if her sweet little lips quivered, ot he sav 
a tear in her lovely eyes, he could almosi 
fancy having the audacity to kiss it away. 

Of course he would have to cut and ran 
directly, but such things were permissible 
when it was a last good-bye, 

Who could tell how many kisses were stolen 
at the Duchess’s ball in Brussels, when the 
dashing young officers who made’such fascina- 
ting partners went off to fight, perhaps to 
die, at. Waterloo? No one could tell if there 
wouldn't be a Waterloo for himself. A fairs 
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[STR BASTL CAWE QUICKLY TOWARDS HER, HIS FACE RADIANT,—“ GooD NEWS! 


in Egypt were growing more and more com- 
plicated; war had broken out in Afghanistan ; 
at least there was enough excuse for working 
on her feelings, and, given the opportunity, 
he knew he wouldn’t lose his chance. 

With a smile hovering about his lips he 
dismounted and pulled the heavy handle of 
the Abbey bell. It always clanged with a 
sonorous tone, as if it were calling the monks 
of old to prayer or refection instead of an- 
nouncing a modern visitor ; and Frank, as he 


looked at the thick grey walls and ivy-grown’ 


towers, thanked his stars that he belonged to 
Riverscourt and not to Greylands. 

He had quite forgotten for the moment 
Eustace Trevanion’s illness, Flora having put 
everything else out of his head, till the ser- 
vant told him, to his utter disappointment, 
that she was sitting with her brother and 
could not be disturbed. Mrs. Fane was out 
driving, Sir Basil was expecting the doctors 
every minute, and had given orders that no 
one was to be admitted. 


Frank =— down his disappointment as 
best he could. 

** How is Mr. Trevanion?” 

‘** Much the same, sir.’’ 

“IT suppose I couldn’t see him?” clinging 
to a last straw, and also thinking that he 
should like to shake hands with the poor 
fellow once more before turning his back on 
old England. 

“Quite impossible, sir! Mr. Trevanion 
sees no one but Miss Trevanion and the 
master.” 


Frank winced at the conjunction of the two 
names together. 

“ But lam going away,” he said, as a last 
chance. 

‘Very sorry, sir, but I must obey orders. 
Of course, if you would like to put up your 
horse and stay till after the doctors had been, 
Sir Basil would be able to see you.” 

‘‘Thanks, I can’t do that. Give him my 


card, and give this to Miss Trevanion, 





scrawling on the bit of pasteboard the cne 
word “good-bye.” ‘Lady Rivers will send 
over to inquire after Mr. Trevanion to-morrow, 
but I shall be gone.” 

He got on his horse and rode away slowly 
through the lights and shadows of the avenue, 
feeling as if he had received a blow between 
the eyes and been nearly stunned. 

His own words, ‘‘ but I shall be gone,” kept 
repeating themselves in his ears, all the way 
down the long drive, with a pathos and a 
pain enough to bring the tears into his eyes. 
He brushed them away with the back of his 
riding glove, and told himself that he was a 
duffer, that there were other girls beside Flora 
Trevanion, and if she liked her brother 
better than himself it was time that he looked 
out for somebody else. 

But as he rode through leafy lanes and saw 
the young corn ripening in the fields on either 
side, he knew that his own love would ripen 
like the grain, and it would depend on Flora, 
and Flora alone, if it brought him a harvest 
of joy or pain. 

Whilst her, lover was riding homewards 
Flora was t6ld that the doctors had come. 
Though she had been expecting them the whole 
afternoon, her white face grew whiter stil], as 
she bent down to kiss her brother and smooth 
the fair hair with a tender hand. 

‘*Don’t go!’’ he said, in a voice not much 
stronger than a baby’s. 

‘* I’m coming back,’’ and her own was husky 
as & Crow's. 


Then she went quickly out of the room, 
down the leng corridors till-she came to the 
octagon-room, which was given to her as her 
private den. She shut the door and threw her- 
self down on her knees by the sofa, pouring out 
her whole heart in prayer. She could do no- 
thing else but pray—pray as she had never 
prayed before. Oh! that her brother might 
be saved—restored to life and health without 
the horror of amputation. 

She did not know if it would not be better 
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HE CAN BE SAVED.’’] 


for him to die than to live on—mutilated. She 
could net bear to see him—the last of the Tre- 
vanions, as Jenny had said—stumping along 
like an old Chelsea pensioner. 

“Oh! Eustace, my darling, if I could only 
bear it for you!” and she hid her face in her 
hands. Long she remained on her knees, her 
lips sometimes moving in prayer, her thoughts 
wandering ever to that pleasant room which 
had excited Edgar Winder’s admiration—a 
room where her brother was lying like a crimi- 
nal before his judges. The minutes crawled 
away slowly one after the other, and the 
agony of suspense became almost more than 
she could bear. Itwas warm—very warm, as 
June ought to be if it isn’t; but a cold chill 
was in her blood, and her teeth chattered one 
against the other. 

She leant against the sofa and listened—a 
ray of sunlight falling across the small white 
face so touching in its sorrow. There wass 
sound of voices—a door closed softly in the 
distance—a murmur as of two or three talking 
together, the rattle of carriage-wheels on the 
gravel, a little bustle as of someone going 
away—a pause, and then a footstep she knew 
came quickly down the passage. She rose to 
her feet, but she could not stir a step, and her 
heart beat almost to suffocation. 

The door opened, Sir Basil came quickly to- 
wards her with both hands outstretched, his. 
face radiant,— 

‘‘Good news! He can be saved, Cavendish 
Brown says.” Butshe heard no more, The: 
reaction was too t, and with a sob of joy 
she tottered, and caught her in his arms, 
clasped her to his heart, and kissed ‘her agai 
and again as if ina frenzy of delight. The 
next moment his face changed. He recollected, 
but it was too late! Fruit once picked cannot 
be restored to the branch—a kiss once stolen. 
can never be given back! 


(To be continued.) 
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[I KNOW IT SOUNDS UNGRATEFUL,”” MURMURED BONNIE; “BUT I OFTEN THINK LIFS IS ALL PAIN.’’] 


NOVELETTE.) 
HUGH’S MISTAKE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


A sromine day in August, when the West- 
end of London seemed quite deserted, when 
hardly any carriages rolled down Park-lane, 
and Belgravia generally appeared in a state of 
semi-slumber, most of its mansions being 
given over to the care of servants or char- 
women while their owners rambled by the sea- 
shore, visited foreign lands, or continued the 
gaieties of the past season in a modified 
fashion at the country house of some wealthy 
friend. 

No. Verily in August there is little attractive 
or fascinating in the London streets, and yet 
there is one class of our fellow-creatures who 
must perforce spend tle month of the dog- 
days in London or its suburbs; who, in spite 
of scorching sun or lowering thunder-clouds, 
must perforce thread their weary way to and 
fro the various channels supposed to supply 
them with occupation and comfortable homes— 


in a word, August is the month of all others- 


when governesses who are changing their pupils 
may be seen journeying to and fro the various 
agencies so largely advertised in the papers. 
Unluckily at all times you will find many 
ladies wearily waiting in the reception-rooms 
of these before-named agents; but in August 
the number is almost doubled, so many families 
make a change before they go for their pleasant 
summer holiday, so many parents are mean 
enough to save three months’ salary by dis- 
missing a governess in June and taking 
another in September. 
Well, it was the latter end of August. In 
another three weeks all the schools would have 
again, all the families have made their 
selection ; and teachers generally, who had not 
secured pleasant engagements, have little 
chance of doing so before the next year. It was 
not a cheering prospect, and it seemed to weigh 





rend on a young girl who walked slowly 
own a well-known street within a stone’s 
throw of Cavendish-square. 

There was nothing in the least like a gover- 
ness about this quiet, dreamy-looking girl. 
She looked as if she had lived among artists 
and painters, for simple as was her costume 
it accorded with all the rules of art—only a 
loose terra-cotta linen frock, made very fall 
and confined at the waist by a broad sash of 
the same tint; a granny bonnet, also terra- 
cotta, lined with sky blue; a quantity of light 
brown hair straying in soft curls upon her 
forehead ; a complexion of a delicate creamy 
tint, with no vestige of colour in the cheeks ; 
large dreamy blue eyes, fringed with long black 
lashes. 

Such was the girl who sighed bitterly on 
this fair August day, and shivered, despite the 
summer sunshine, as she wondered, if all her 
efforts to find employment proved vain, what 
would become of her. 

She was very fm A werd in a strange, 
uncommon style. Her colourlessskin and her 
deep blue eyes alone would hive made her 
picturesque, and her dress heightened the 
effect, not that there was anything outré or 
fast about the terra costume. 

If its wearer had been in a carriage, if she 
had been sauntering in the park under proper 
escort, it would have been thought charmingly 
becoming. It was only because she wore it 
every day, to walk unattended from West- 
minster-bridge to Cavendish-square, that it 
was remarked as iar; only because the 
aspirants for comfortable homes were clad 
severely in black or homely brown that they 
looked on this girl, with her dreamy face and 
sad, wistful voice, as a creature from another 
world, 

She was knocking at the door as the clock 
struck twelve. She was the very first person 
to enter the office, and she had the privilege 
of a téte-d-téte with its head before the other 
ladies arrived. 





, 

“Have you heard from Lady Lindon?’ 
demanded the lady principal of the agency, in 
a calm, business-like tone. 

The poor girl in the granny bonnet shook 
her head. She was always writing to people 
whose situations she seemed in every way fitted 
to fill, and when the lady principal questioned 
her as to their answers she usually shook her 
head. Now and again some kind-hearted 
woman was merciful enough to write and say 
“no” at once, and so put the poor girl out of 
her misery ; but for the most part she heard 
nothing. 

“It is very strange!” commented Miss 
“IT made sure you would suit 


Lady Lindon’s children were only five and 
six. She had expressly desired a young 
governess, who would be content with a very 
moderate salary. She had no Yorkshire 
dialect, therefore the terra-cotta costume and 
blue eyes could have gone for nothing in the 
decision. 

Miss Thompson had almost left off urging 
her unfortunate client to apply to ladies within 
calling reach; but surely, she thought, the 
poor girl’s appearance could not possibly 
portray itself in her letters. 

Tat, tat, tat ; more knocks at the door; enter 
several ladies, some of them hopeful, some 
desponding, and only one of them young. She 
seated herself near the terra-cotta, and watched 
the sensitive, quivering face of its owner while 
watching her turn to speak to Miss Thompson. 

The girl was reading the Times in a strange, 
weary manner, when suddenly her whole face 
changed. She gave one little gasping cry, 
and, to the consternation of the whole assem- 
blage, fainted away. 

There was a general commotion. Absorbed 
as most of the ladies were in their own con- 
cerns they had enough womanly kindness to 
forget everything for a few moments but the ~ 
sufferer. For a brief quarter of an hour she 
was the one thought of all present ; then, very 
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white and trembling, she declared she was 
tter, and would “ go home.” 

‘*Not alone,” said the girl who had been 
watching her just before she fainted. ‘‘ Indeed, 
it is not safe.” 

Then she added, cheerfully,— 

“T have nothing i in the worl to do; it will 
be a real —— to me to go with you.” 

The pale face flushed 

“IT must not trouble you.” 

“ Indeed, it will be a pleasure.” 

The blue eyes filled with tears, 

* Thank you.” 

They went away together. 
perhaps, three times. but ——— 


the 
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“fhey must have understood.¢ 









the visitor 
thought. She made iter hostess lie down 
upon the bed, bathed her facevand lands with 
water, smoothed her hair back from her 
fevered brow, and did all that her kind heart 
could suggest to make lier better. 

She was rewarded; the blue eyes turned to 


'éf whint she 


her with a sweet gratitude shining in ‘their | 


depths. 

**T am so unhappy” 

“T knew it,” simply. “You had bad news 
in'that paper you were'reading'?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“Not bad news exaetly; only something 
‘that recalled the past+the past I am trying 
60 hard to'forget.” 

‘How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-one.” 

“Twenty-one! Why, that’s my age; and 
you look years younger than I do.” 

The other smiled faintly. 

* T feel old enough. a 

“You look a child,” gently ; “a poor, worn- 
oat child!” 

“TI wish I werea child!” she sighed, wearily, 
“then I should not be here.” 

“You are a governess’? ’’ 

+*T want to be one.” 

++ And can you not?” 

The poor girl’s lips quiv ered. 

“No one will try me. 

“Why not?”’ 

‘I don’t:know. I could refer them to the 
school where I was-edueated. I can’t tell 
what itis. I havewritten-hundreds of letters, 
and sno one has ever even thought of trying 


Bose child |” 

“ And you—are you @ governess ? ”’ 

‘‘ T have been a governess for four years: I 
thonght I should be.one ail:my life.” 

‘* And shadil you not.?”’ 

** No,” blushing very red; 
be married,” 

“Qh! don’t!” said she of the terra-cotta 
dress; ‘‘married people are always so un- 
happy!” 

“My dear!” and a soft round arm. stole 
tenderly round her neck; ‘you can’t know 
what you are saying!” 

“Oh, yes, I do.”’ 

‘* Have you a mother?” 

A mournful shake of the head. 


“Tam going to 


They had mei, 
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“ Vone.”’ 

The governess of four years’ experience 
looked anxiously at the girl who wished to 
, follow in her steps. She had nothing of the 
beauty and grace which marked her com- 
panion ; she-twas simply a pleasant-faced girl, 
whose eyes beamed with. very happiness and 
intelligence. She was of a very generous dis- 
position; she could not bear to see a fellow- 
crenture in pain. No heavy trouble had ever 
crossed her bh; her lot jast now seemed 
perfect, for in a few months she was to be 
\united, to the:man-of her choice. 

Her errand at the Agency Office had ——_ 
been to inguire the terms for a friend ; 
liad no longer any need to think of Same 
ments for herself, the matrimonial one she 
had on hand being amply sufficient. 

She had gone in that morning by the purest 
accident; she had sat down next the poor 
child in the terra-cotta dress because she had 
met her two or three times in the  apiaiga and 
became interested in her sad, pale face. 

She was not in the least superstitious, and 
yet. it did flash upon her suddenly that she 
had been sent to Miss Thompson's cae that 
morning for a special purpose. 

“Tell me one thing,” she said, laying her 
hand on her protégée’s shoulder, and lookin 
straight into her eyes. ‘‘ Your story isa moe 
ene. I don't ask to know it, because the 
telling it would sadden you; I only want you 
to assure me this—if your. mother was living, 
could you go and lay bare your whole life to 
her without a blush ? Only tell me this, and 
I think I can help you.” 

‘IT could tell-my mother every action of 
my life withouta blush; but with—oh |—what 
bitter regret!” 

‘We'all make mistakes,” blushing, ‘so 
that it is nov a sin.” 

“It is a mistake. 
myself.’’ 

‘Then listen to me. 


It injured no one but 
You still wish to be 


Lady Lindon's governess ?” 
‘* But I have told you she refused me,” 
‘ “ ad me. You would still like to go to 
er ” 
“ Of all things.” 
“The salary is small, remember, only 
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, don'tmope— ust post these = 
or I will put them in the pillar opposite as [ 
go home. This is Monday—depend upon is 
yourwill have an-answer from Lady Lindon 
on Wednesday.” 

“ You will.”’ 

‘The answer will come to me, of course. I 
will bring i¢ Rate hg you. Shall you be at home 
in the morning? 

‘*I never go out before eleyen—it is no use 
now if the offices are-open till twelve.”’ 

Then expect me on Wednesday at eleven.” 

Pays her surprise when she arrived she found 

ta dress di Her protégé 
cos a plain, tight-fitting, black cashmete. It 
made her look prettier and more childlike 
than ever, but it was less striking, and, no 
doubt, would meet Lady Lindon's views as to 
what befitted a governess far better than the 
more artistic array. 

“Well, aren’t you curious to guess my 
news? Come, I have Lady Lindon’s letter. 
Don’t you want to know what she says? ”’ 

‘* She refuses.” 

‘She accepts. She is delighted with Miss 
Gray’s letter, and she hopes to.see her ai 
Ainslie Court next Monday if convenient to 
herself.” 

“ But references?” stammered the llis- 
tener. 

“She is so well acquainted with the lady 
mentioned that she leaves the matter in her 
hands. Now what could be better ? ? 

‘* You have been my good angel 

“Havel? Do you know 1 took a fancy to 

ou the moment I saw you? Your face 
unted me,” 

“ Did it?” 

“ Now you must write to Lady Lindon, and 
tell her vane will be at Ainslie Court on Mon- 
da 

ty You wrote the first note,’’ 

«‘ And our hands are singularly alike. 
ticed that at the office.” 

The letter was written and posted with de- 
light by one of the girls, with nervous terroc 
by the other, Then there was a discussion of 
toilet matters. 

“I have plenty of clothes’’—here there 
came another blush—“ but they are noi 
suited for a governess. I think I had better 
dispose of them and get others.” 


I no- 
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‘My dear, if you sold a dozen dresses ‘you’d 
not get enough to buy one new one, Let me 
jook at them—perhaps they.ceuld be altered.” 

A large chest was o » and several cos- 
‘umes laid out for inspection. The visitor 
started. Such dresses.as these of course would 
fetch money. She had never dreamed of Indian 
muslins, trimmed with rare old lace, silks 
standing on end with richness, and soft Gen 
velvets | 

“You must bea princess in disguise.” 

“Indeed, I am not, dear. You have been so 
good to me I wish-I could tell you my history, 
only my lips are tied.” 

“You ought not to sell these dresses. Some 
of them are lovely, and they can’t have'been 
worn.” 


‘“‘T have never put on-one of them—I could 
not.” 

Then I su they must be sold; only do 
get hold of an honest dealer.” 

** My landlady recommended me to a place 
nearthe Strand. Her sister is maid to a lady 
of title (she is rather fond of telling me that), 
and sells all her perquisites there. I was 
thinking of going there.” 

‘You must not go alone.” 

ae not?” 

‘You would be terribly taken in. If only 
you could get hold of the maid and offered 
her a commission she would do the thing 
ee better for you than you could do your- 
self: 

“She is staying here now.” 

“Tiet’s call her-in.” 

The much-vaunted lady of title turned out 
to be only the widow of a city knight, and 
her maid had never seen such splendours as 
those now displayed to her view, but she 
entered into the job with great good will, 
and for the modest payment of two shillings 
in the pound undertook to arrange the matter 
satisfactorily. 

She started there and then, brought back a 
representative of the firm, as she persisted in 
ellos the wardrobe dealer, and was very well 
content with the two. sovereigns which were 
her reward, 

The eighteen remaining sovereigns were 
spent in procuring a modest outfit, To her 
friend’s surprise indy Lindon’s governess 
eschewed colours, and chose nothing but 
blacks and whites, except one soft grey 
dress which took her fancy, in spite of her 
friend’s exclamation,— 


‘* You might.as. well be a.nun at once!” 
“T think I should like to be.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

She sighed. 


‘“‘ Life.is so fall of mistakes and weariness, 
end 5 am 80 tired,.so very tired.” 

‘* But, my dear, you wouldn't get rest in 
@ convent ?”’ 

“T should be dead to the world.” 

‘‘ You might as well be really dead.’’ 
like that best.” 

‘To die?” 

‘“‘ To he. with my mother, to sleep fully 
with her beneath, the grass, and daisies. What 
could.be more peaceful?” . 

‘‘ But. one wants something more than mere 
peace. You must see the world first—it would 
be gad .to. die-before one. really lives or loves.” 

“ Tshall never love.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t believe in love,” 

“Why?” 

“Tt is only another name for falsehood,” 

‘‘My dear child, you qnite frighten me. 
Surely. you are not speaking from ex- 
perience?” 

‘*L never loved anyone in.my life.” 

“ Plenty of people will love you.” 

“«T hope not,” 

** You are incorrigible.” 

** Love brings so.much pain.” 

“So much,joy.” 

The -young governess merely said ten- 
derly,— 

“I pray at least that your love may bring 
you joy. You:have been like a sister to me— 





you have helped me in the bitterest hour of 
my life. I shall never forget it.” i 

Her manner almost meant that some day it 
would be in her power to veward her friend's 
kindness with interest, but she said no more, 
only seized the hand of her benefactress and 
kissed it fondly. 

“T shall never forget you,” said the other 


| girl, she who had done with teaching and was 


soon to be a happy wife. “I wish you could 
come to my ing.” 

‘* I don’t like weddings.” 

* Well, you will come. and:see me'some day, 
when you have holidays? Ishouldn’t like us 
ever to lose sight.of each other.” 

“Your h nd may object'to our friend. 
ship;” said Lady Lindon’s.goveruess, proudly, 
“‘Phink of how little you know of me! I 
might be the wickedest woman in England for 
all you can tell.” 

* You are not.a woman at all—you areonly 
a beautiful, unhappy child. Seme day you 
— tell me your story, but Ican trust you till 

en.” 





CHAPTER It. 


* Huan, I wish you would marry !” 

The er was a tall, stately-looking 
woman, in the height of fashion. She 
was seven or eight-and-twenty, and decidedly 
handsome. Too proud for tenderness her 
face yet showed that she had a heart capable 
of very real affection, and a large share of 
that heart.was lavished on her only brother, 
Hugh Ainslie, master of Ainslie Court— 
master of the Court, but little, very little 
money to keep up its ancient dignities. The 
glory of the Ainslies were waning. 

Hugh’s father had spent money recklessly, 
instead of saving money for his children ; and 
now there were such heavy mortgages on the 
property that when the interest on them 
was paid Lady Lindon’s brother had an 
income smaller than that of many a managing 
clerk, As to paying off the principal of the 
mortgages, that was beyond his:/hopes—he had 
never even dreamed of it. His'sister, however, 
had done so, dreamed to such good fashion, 
too, that she had:a place ready to hand which 
would not only free the Court from all en- 


,cumbrances, but restore its ancient glories. 


Hugh Ainslie, a grave, scholarly man of 
two or three-and-thirty, had not an idea of 
my lady’s real meaning, and so he answered, 
carelessly,— 

‘*Considering the limited state of my re- 
sources and the notorious imprudence of 
the Ainslies, I take considerable credit to 
myself for the fact that I have never taken 
any steps to perpetuate the line. I shall 
leave the Court to Molly or Dolly, whichever 
happens to favour our family; and I doubt 
not, brought up by such an exemplary mother, 
Molly or Dolly, as the case may be, will marry 
a husband rich enough to free his wife’s. in- 
heritance.” 

“Hugh, you are dreaming; my children 
cannot perpetuate the name of Ainslie, The 
programme. you have sketched out for your 
heiress is the part you ought to play yourself.” 

** Honoria !”’ 

He was angry and she knew it, but she 
cared never a wit. 

‘Tt is your duty to marry; you.are in the 
prime of life. There are plenty of high-bred, 
well-dowered maidens who would be proud to 
wed with Ainslie of Ainslie.”’ 

‘* Yon propose to me to sell the title of this 
Ainslie! If there must be. a sale I would 
pao to, put up the Court itself to the highest 

idder.”’ 

‘* Hugh, be reasonable.’’ 

‘* You have vexed me, Honoria,’’ 

‘“ Listen, it ismotas though you cared for 
anyone else, you eare for no one,’’ 

‘*For no one.” 

“Then why shouldn’t you like and esteem 
a young lady suited in every way to be your 
wil e ” 


“TI fancy I should want somethin 
than liking and esteem in the marri 


more 
state, 





and:I don't believe even those come exactly to 
order.”’ 


«« Youare provoking.” 
“T do not mean to me, Perhaps you have 
even found a wife for me, Honotia, besides 


‘arpanging. it isamy duty to find one.” 


“T have, 
“Who issit?” 
“ Lady Beryl Fairthorne.” 


“You aim high, certainly; an earl’s 


/daughter—the heiress of fifty thousand pounds 


a-year.”” 
** Have you éver seen her?’ 


‘“* Never.”’ 

“ She may be humpbacked.’’ 4 

“ sit she is charming.” 

‘‘Fanthorne Manor is in Kent. I should 
have to go a long way to do my ‘wooing, 
Honoria.” 

“Mr. Thorpe, one of Lady Beryl’s:guar- 
dians, lives at Stanley Marsh ; he is shortly 
to come on # visit to them.” 

**You have just come back from Stanley 

L hope you didn’t confide your’views 
for his ward to Mr, Thorpe?” 

‘I didn’t; he told me her history, and ‘asked 
me to be kind to her.” 

‘‘ What is her history? I thought-heivesses 
never had any.” ; 

“She was three years old when her father 
died. You know no one ever guesserl’ the 
Earl was married till his will informed them 
of the fact, and mentioned: his dauglii er.” 

‘“Go on, Honoria, Iam getting interested.” 

“ She was at nurse somewhere ; her movher 
died at her birth. By her father’s will she 
was to be educated in complete ignorance of 
her wealth and station. The news was only to 
be broken to her when she was twenty-oiue, 
and the consent of her three uncles would be 
required to hermarriage if she married before 
she was twenty-two.” 

“Is Mr. Thorpe an uncle?” 

“ No, he was:put:in,-I fancy, to protest the 
girl against her relations—they all hate her.” 

“‘ But as the property is entailed it wouldn't 
make much difference ‘if she did marry with - 


out their consent, I imagine.” 


‘‘ Yesit would. Thereisanenormous vmount 
of money in thefunds. If Lady Beryi mar- 
ries without her uncles’ consent they enjoy 
the interest of this during the iifé of her hus- 
band, but it reverts to her directly she be- 
comes a widow.”’ ahi 

“* What an extraordinary will! It’senough 
to make the uncles refuse their consent.” 

‘“‘ But she'd only have to waita year in any 
case. As soon as she is twenty-two'she may 
marry whom she chooses.”’ 

“Even me.” 

“ ! ” 


“Phere; Lwon't tease you, Honoria. Well, 


‘how old isthe heiress now? ”’ 


“<'Dwerlty-one. She left school six months 
ago, and has been residing with “her eldest 
uncle. By her father’s wiilshe was motto be 
presented till she was twenty-two. Mr. Wan- 
thorne has written to Mr. T that his 
wife is in delicate health, and they would both 
be glad if he could have Lady Beryl at 
Stanley Marsh. This was over a month ago, 
80 you sée she may be there any day.”’ 

‘* And you seriously imagine I——” 

She interrupted him, angrily.” 

‘I mever imagine you will do anything 
practical, Hugh. You are enongh to break 


my heart. 

“If Sir Richard’s death left it whole, 
Honoria, surely my enormities wouidt’s 
assuage it.”’ 

There were tearsin her eyes as sheanswered 
him, fiercely,— 

“*‘ He was my children’s father, and I hope I 
did my duty to him, but Imever loved himous i 
do you. You-know perfectly, Hugh, mine was 
a marriage of convenance.”’ 

“Hush, Honoria, let's talk of something 
else. Have you got a governess for thuse 
little torments?” 

‘* Yes, a perfect treasure.” 

‘Is that her account of herself ?”’ 

“Don’t you remember Mrs. Raymond?” 
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‘Whom we met at Hastings this spring, 
whose children were inseparable from ours ? 
You don’t mean she’s come down in the world, 
and now is to be your governess ?”’ 

‘‘ Hugh! she used to be always singing the 

raises of a governess she had just lost, a 
Nise Gray, a kind of domestic treasure she 
appeared, from” Mrs. Raymond’s account. 
Wall, Hugh, one of my app ications was from 
this very Miss Gray, referring me to Mrs. 
Raymond. Of course I settled the matter at 
once.” 

“ And when is she coming ?” 

“ To-night.” 

‘“« [remember Mrs. Raymond perfectly—fat, 
fair, and forty. The governess will probably be 
a swarthy young giantess, rather common, and 

trifle fast.” 


a . 

“Hugh!” 

“ That’s the kind of person Mrs. Raymond 
would describe as a treasure.” 

“T think you are perfectly horrid.” 

“‘And yet you wish to hand me over to 
Lady Beryl! What!” as the footman an- 
nounced the carriage, ‘‘ you are never going 
out ?” 

“TI dine at Stanley Marsh to-night. Don’t 
you remember I wanted you to come too.” 

“« Ah, yes!” 

“TI expect Miss Gray will be here eve 
minute now. It’s very tiresome; I shoul 
like to have been at home to receive her. 
en I wish you would contrive to say a 
kind word or so to her. You see, she’s not like 
an ordinary governess. I’m sure Mrs. Ray- 
mond looked on her as a personal friend.” 

“I'll do my best, Honoria,” was his re- 
joinder. In truth, he only assented because 
his sister bothered him. Mrs. Raymond was 
his pet antipathy, and he was anything but 
pleased that her ci-devant governess should be 
engaged for his little nieces. Refined to an 
almost sensitive degree himself, he shrank 
from anything approaching to vulgarity. 
Mrs. Raymond was not quite a lady, and he 
therefore imagined her governess must be 
many removes from one. 

He was of studious tastes, and almost 
forgot the matter over a new book, when the 
sound of wheels disturbed him, and he knew 
the arrival must be announced. He rang the 
bell, and directed that Miss Gray should be 
shown into the library, and felt he had amply 
fulfilled his promise to his sister. 

Five minutes’ delay, and the footman, open- 
ing the door of his master’s sanctum, 
announced Miss Gray; and-there entered a 
slight, shrinking figure, at first sight seeming 
almost a child. 

Mr. Ainslie forgot his prejudices, forgot 
everything except that this timid, shrinking 
girl was a stranger just joining his family. 
He took her hand in his, and welcomed her 
as courteously as though she had been an 
invited guest. 

‘*T am very sorry my sister is from home, 
Miss oe. I fear Lady Lindon will not be 
in until late. Will you let me in her name 
bid you welcome to the Court?” 

‘* Thank you—sir,” the last word following 
at a little distance from the others, as though 
it jarred a little on the speaker's feelings. 

“T hope you had a pleasant journey ?” 

‘* Very pleasant.”’ 

He could look at her now, and see what sort 

of a face went with that wistful voice. Hugh 
Ainslie feared his sister would be disappointed 
in her governess. Lady Lindon usually 
objected to pretty women, and in her brother’s 
opinion Miss Gray was more than pretty—she 
was beautiful. 
He did not keep her long, barely ten 
minutes, and he rang for the housekeeper to 
show her to her room, and, sitting down, took 
up his book again, but his interest in it had 
fled ; a pair of blue eyes seemed ever stealing 
between him and the printed page. Do what 
he would he could not drive Lady Lindon’s 
governess out of his head. 

‘““Why, she must have gone out into the 
world a mere baby! Honoria says she was 
four years with the Raymonds, and she looks 





about seventeen now. I wonder what her 
People can be thinking of ?”’ 

© his surprise his sister did not seem 
annoyed at Miss Gray’s appearance certainly, 
though she did not consider it so fascinating 
as did her brother. 

“ Pretty !’’ she exclaims, in answer to a re- 
mark from him. “ Well, T suppose some 
people would call her so in a kind of wax-doll 
sort of way. If I had any young men sons I 
might be rather uncomfortable; as it is, I 
don’t sup she’ll teach Dolly and Molly 
particularly the worse because she isn’t as 
plain as she might have been.”’ 

So Miss Gray became part and parcel of the 
family at Ainslie Court ; the children idolised 
her, Lady Lindon was carelessly kind to her, 
while of Mr. Ainslie she saw little, and never 
guessed how different the old house seemed to 
him for her bright face, nor how his heart- 
beats quickened at the sight of the little 
figure in its heavy black dress. 

‘“ Who is Miss Gray in mourning for?” he 
asked his sister one day. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know. I make a point of 
never inquiring about her relations ; to do her 
justice she doesn’t bother me with them.” 

Hugh sighed. To him there was something 
unutterably sad in the thought that the pretty 
child—he always considered her as a child, or 
fancied he did—had been three months in 
their house and never received a letter, never 
— her home, her friends, or her past 

e. 

It seemed to Hugh such self-restraint must 
injure the delicate frame, yet she did not look 
ill; indeed, as the weeks wore on, her thin 
cheeks grew rounded, and her small hands lost 
the thin, transparent appearance which had 
used to go to his heart. : 

“I think Yorkshire agrees with you, Miss 
Gray,”’ he ventured to say to her one day, 
when he met her and the children starting for 
a long walk. 

June had then; she had been six 
months at the Court, and seemed to have 
lived there all her life. The children wor- 
shipped her, Lady Lindon was kind to her, 
ana Hugh—well, Hugh knew by this time 
that all his chance of happiness lay in those 
blue eyes. 

“Yes,” she answered, “a: “«T like York- 
shire very much; better than any place I 
know.” 

‘“*‘ Have you known many?” 

Dolly and Molly had Jain violent hands on 
their uncle, and declared he must walk as far 
as the park gates with them ; but, the point 
yielded, the little maidens had hipped off in 
search of a truant puppy, and left Mr. Ainslie 
and the governess, to all intents and purposes, 
alone. 

The question had hardly left his lips when 
he would have given worlds to recall it. It 
seemed like trying to raise the veil she kept 
drawn so deeply over her past. 

‘Not in many,” she said, slowly. 
been at school nearly all my life.” 

“ Until you went to the Raymonds? ” 

“Until a few months before I came a 
governess.” 

«You are not in the least fitted for a gover- 
ness.”’ 

She looked at him with terrified eyes. 

“Is Lady Lindon dissatisfied with me? 
Oh, Mr. Ainslie, has she asked you to tell me 
80 ? ” 

“Indeed, no; it was only an opinion of my 
own. You look so young and delicate, I often 
wonder what your friends can be about to let 
you go wandering about the world like this.” 

““T haven't got any friends.” 

“Not got any friends? ” 

*¢ At least, I have one, but-——”’ 

She stopped, and blushed crimson. Mr. 
Ainslie jumped, not unnaturally, to the con- 
clusion the one friend thus alluded to was a 
lover. Strange to say his first sensation was 
anger. 

‘TI had no idea,” he began stiffly, and then 
found it difficult to go on, so made «# feeble 
stand. ‘‘i had no idea you were engaged.” 


“T have 





“ En ged ! ” 

“To be married.” 

- es to be married! Oh, Mr. Ainslie, 
my friend is a girl just my own age.” 

He felt a weight roll off his heart, and 
asked, in a very different tone,— ‘ 

** How old is that?” 

“ Twenty-one.” 

“ Twenty-one?” 

‘** You think I look too young for that? I 
believe it is my hair. It was cut short not 
very long ago, and it has never grown since.” 

‘*I don’t think you would look very old if 
it grew till it reached your feet.” 

i I feel old enough,’’ she said, with a little 


“Because you lead such a dull life, Miss 
Gray: Do you know you have been here: six 
months and never had a holiday ?”” 

“I have nowhere to go,” she said, simply. 
‘* A holiday would be no use to me.” 

** Wouldn’t you like to go and see the Ray- 
monds? Do you know they are living at 
York now, not above an hour’s journey ?” 

To his amazement she threw up her hands, 
her face grew ashen white, and her expression 
was pony of eager entreaty. ai 

“Oh, please, don’t!” she cried, tremblingly, 
‘oh, Mr. Ainslie, please, don’t!” 4 

“Don’t what, child?” asked Hugh, 
frightened at her face. ‘Surely you know F 
would do nothing in the weet to endanger 
— oo ? What is it you want me not 

oO ” 


“Tt is the Raymonds,” she said, in a faint 
sort of whisper; “I can’t bear to think of 
them.” 

‘* Were they unkind to you?” 

“None of them ever spoke an unkind word 
to me, but they are associated in my mind 
with so much sorrow that, the very sound of 
their name makes me wretched.” 

** Be easy then; you shall never hear their 
name from me.” 

“Do you know them?” 

“Very well.” 

“If you should meet them would you do me 
one favour, not mention me to them. Mrs. 
Raymond might invite me to go and see her, 
and, oh ! I could not.” 

“Tf I see Mrs. Raymond I will avoid your 
name carefully; but I think she already 
knows from my sister you are here.” 

She had grown so white and worn-looking 
that he longed to throw his arms round her, 
and beg her to let him share her troubles and 
shelter her with his great love from all future 
sorrow; but something held him back, and 
then the children came up to them with joyous 
shouts. 

** We are going into the woods to look for 
violets !”’ they cried. ‘‘ Uncle Hugh, won’t you 
come, too ?”’ 

But Hugh Ainslie shook his head. Until 
she was sheltered by the name of his fianceé 
he would never compromise his sister’s 
governess by attentions that might excite 
gossip, so he bade the little ones good-bye. 

It Bad been a beautiful February afternoon, 
but after he had left the children the sky 
clouded over, the air grew colder and bleaker, 
till it chilled his very blood as he walked 
home an hour later. 

“There'll be a heavy fall of snow, sir,’” & 
man remarked to him as he throu; 
the lodge gates. ‘‘ I reckon it’ll be the heaviest 
we've had this winter.” 

The wood was quite near the Court. Hugh 
never thought the children meant to do more 
than the first few hundred yards, 
which was known as the “ violet beds,’’ or he 
might have wn anxious. As it was he 
went into his library, fully believing the little 
ones—aye, and some one dearer,too—were safe 
in the school-room. 

A man in love is often lost in a reverie, and 
does not always heed the flight of time. Hugh 
was very much in love as he thought of his 
blue-eyed darling, and weighed for the hun- 
dredth time his chances of a favourable 
answer to his wooing. ‘ 

He quite forgot the weather and the time. 
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He was roused by a knock at the door. It 
‘was past five now ; another hour and the short 
February day would be over. 

“Come in.” 

There entered the children’s nurse, a plea- 
sant, kind-faced woman, who had been with 
Lady Lindon ever since Dolly's birth. Blank 
ar =, Ovens printed on the nurse’s face. 

< t’s the matter, nurse?”’ ‘ 

“ My lady’s out, sir, or I’d not come trou- 
bling you. It’s about the little ones.” 

‘The © children! What’s wrong with 
them?” 

Nurse decided learned gentlemen were 
singularly blind to the realities of life. She 
went to the window, and drew aside one of the 


curtains. She revealed to Mr. Ainslie quite a 
different sight than what he had anticipated. 
The ground was deep with snow, everything 


was white. The large flakes still fell thick 
and fast, just as they had been doing for the 
last hour and a hali. 

“It began just after you came in, sir. I’ve 
been in sad trouble; but I wouldn't trouble 
you till I got really frightened. You see, sir, 
there must be something wrong; besides the 


snow, it’s past five. Five’s the children’s tea 
hour, and Miss Gray never keeps them out so 
late as that.’’ 


“You don’t mean they’re out now ?” 

“That's just it, sir.” 

Out in that pitiless snow, those little helpless 
children, that tender, fragile girl! Hugh felt 
stricken with bitter pain. To his mind there 
seemed no doubt of the awful truth. -They 
had lost their way in the wood, and were now 
still wandering there. 

His anxiety sufficed even nurse’s wishes 
now. His face was very pale and anxious as 
he said,— 

‘They were going to the wood.” 

‘To the violet bed? Why, sir, that'd not 
take twenty minutes, and they're been gone 
nigh on three hours, Poor little lambs! and 
Miss Gray, too, as sweet a young lady as you’d 
wish to see.” 

“ They must have tried to walk through the 

wood.”’ 
‘I know they promised Miss Gray they'd 
show her the way to Copsley Cottage some 
day; but sure they’d never attempt it this 
afternoon ? ” 

Hugh understood—nervous and alarmed, 
troubled by her own sorrows, the governess 
had yielded to the children’s entreaties. 

“I am glad my sister is away. I shall go 
to the search at once. Have their beds 
warmed and restoratives ready, nurse.” 

He started two of the servants with some 
heavy wraps and a flask of brandy. 

The mex had never seen their master’s face 
so solemn. Each bore a™lantern, and from 
time to time he directed them which way to 
turn; but for a long while there was no sign 
of the missing ones. 

At last the man in front came to sudden 
stop. Hugh’s heart leaped wildly. What did 
it all mean? Was he to see his darling sleep- 
ing the sleep of death? Were all his hopes 
ever ? 

The servants said afterwards’ they never 
forgot that scene, and never could as long as 
they lived. On the hollow stump of a tree 
crouched a slight dark jfigure, and on either 
side, her arms round each as though to pro- 
tect them from the cold, her cloak thrown 
over them to shield them from the cruel snow, 
a little child. 

The children were asleep, uninjured. A 
joyful shout, and they were clinging to their 
uncle. Hugh dared not ask himself how it 
fared with their governess, and .whether her 
life had indeed been given for theirs. 

He gave a child to either servant, and told 
them to hasten home. 

‘*T shall take her,’’ he touched Miss Gray, 
“ to ry e; it is nearer by a couple 
of miles. You better send the pony-car- 


riage to meet us there.’’. 

A few more minutes and he was alone— 
alone, perhaps, with his dead love. Bending 
down be called on her by every endearing 





name to open her eyes and speak to him. 
Chafing her ice-cold hands in his he tried in 
vain to warm them. 

He poured brandy between her tightly- 
clenched teeth ; but all seemed hopeless, He 
was well nigh in despair. 

‘Must you die, my darling,” he murmured, 
“ before you have ever known my love? Oh, 
sweetheart, if you could speak you would not 
refuse me one kiss, one happy memory to 
carry with me into the blank future.” 

He stooped and pressed his lips to hers— 
not once, but many times—kissed her pas- 
sionately, madly, under the frenzy of despair. 
But as he laid her down he saw the faintest 
movement of her eyelids, noticed the feeble 
fluttering of her bosom. 

That caress had done what all his efforts 
had failed to bring about, and recalled the 
wandering spirit once more to its prison- 
house. Another.moment, and the girl’s blue 
eyes slowly opened. 

‘Where am I?” she asked, faintly. 

‘* Safe, and with me.” 

She smiled; then a look of fear crossed her 
beautiful face. 

“Have they told you?” she whispered, 
‘‘and are you angry?” 

He saw her mind had not yet quite regained 
its balance, and humoured its fancy. 

‘*You could never make me angry,’ he 
murmured. 

She smiled again, and this time there was 
no fear in her blue eyes. 

“T always wanted you to know, only I was 
afraid to tell you.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Lady Lindon’s governess came to 
herself she was lying ~ large, old-fashioned 
sofa in a quaint, homely cottage; a kindly- 
faced old woman was bending over her with 
anxious eyes. 

“ You are better now,” she said, approvingly. 
“ Just drink this, my dear young lady.” 

Miss Gray drank the cordial, and the 
faintest tinge of pink came into her cheeks. 
She opened her blue eyes, and cast them in- 
quiringly round the room. 

“TI don’t understand—where am I?”’ 

The good woman told her then how she 
was found in the snow. 

“It was the master himself brought you 
here, missie. You looked so white and still, 
I thought you'd never open your eyes again, 
but you're better now. You’ve been in 
terrible danger; but, please Heaven, you'll be 
none the worse.”’ - 

She bustled out of the room, and Miss Gray 
had time to realise her strange appearance. Her 
wet clothes had been removed ; she woreashort 
chintz gown belonging to the bailiff’s wife, so 
large for her that it was confined at the waist 
with a cherry-coloured ribbon. Her slender, 
rounded arms escaped from the huge, loose 


——_* 





sleeves, which were short to the elbow, and ; 


her lovely hair fell in dainty rings on her 
forehead. She knew she must look very un- 
like the demure little governess of Ainslie 
Court. She wondered——. 

Her wondering was abruptly stopped; 
someone had come in, and was standing in front 
of the sofa watching her. 
her cheeks deepened at that sight. 

“Yeu are better?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. There is nothing the matter 
with me; I am only tired.” 

“That is just what you look like—a little 
tired-out, wearied child.” 

“ Where are Dolly and Molly?” 

‘* Safe at home.” 

“* Why didn’t you go with them? ” 

‘*Because I had someone else to think of. 
Do you believe I could leave you in such 
peril?” 

“« Was I really me peel y” 

He bowed his head. 

“Such peril that for many moments I 
feared you would never open your eyes again.” 

” 


**T wish I hadn’t 
** Bonnie!” 


The faint flush on . 





It was the children’s pet name for her. He 
used it almost unconsciously ; he could not call 
her Miss Gray when she had been given back 
to him, as it were, from the very jaws of death. 

‘“‘T know it sounds ungrateful,’’ murmured the 
girl, sadly, but I can’t help it. I am so un- 
happy. I often think life is all pain.” 

‘“*Child, child!’ he cried, imploringly, 
“you mustn’t talk so. Young, beautiful— 
what should you know of pain?” 

‘“‘Life is full of it,’’ said Bonnie, gently. 
“Just fancy what it must be, Mr. Ainslie, to 
stand alone in the world—to know that no 
one cares whether one is happy or wretched! ” 

‘¢ Someone cares, Bonnie.” 

She shook her head. 

“I ought to be used to it. It has always 
been the same, only it grows harder to bear, 
not easier.’ 

‘“‘ Bonnie!” 

Something in his eyes made her own droop 
beneath his gaze. Hugh had taken one of 
her hands—those little lily-white hands—in 
his. 

‘*Do you know, Bonnie, I am alone in the 
world, too—just like you?’’ 

_ You have Lady Lindon and the children.” 

‘*‘ Honoria and her little ones cannot fill my 
heart. I am as lonely and troubled as you 
are, Bonnie, There is but one thing I covet 
—one gift that would flood my life with 
sunshine.” 

‘And can’t you have it ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘* What is it?” 

He pressed the hand he held more closely. 

“Your love. Oh! my darling! don’t you 
know you have crept into my heart, and made 
it all your own? Don’t you know I love you, 
Bonnie, better than all the world?”’ 

A long, deep silence. 

“You love me!” she said, at last, “how 
wonderful! I never thought of that.” 

“ Will you think of it now, Bonnie? Iam 
not a rich man. Iam years older than you 
are, child, but I love you with all my heart! 
I ask nothing better, child, than to s md my 
life in shielding your golden head from all 
sorrow.” ; 

She looked at him wistfully—oh! so wist- 


fully. ’ 

“T have always loved you,” she whispered. 
“Long ago, when I felt tired, I used to long 
to lay my head upon your shoulder, as the 
children did. I used to feel if only I belonged 
to you I should be so good and happy.” 

“My darling !”’ : 

The golden head was in its resting-place ; 
Hugh Ainslie stroked its short curls caress- 
ingly. The lonely man, who for years had 
scorned the bare idea of love, was fairly 
caught in Cupid’s toils now. 

“And you love me, Bonnie?” 

Yes,” she whispered. 

“ And you will be my wife?” 

“Oh, no!” cried the girl, trying to draw 
her head from its resting-place, “I couldn’t.” 

Mr. Ainslie smiled. 

“But that’s the usual end of an engage- 
ment. You know, Bonnie, you are engaged to 
me-now?” 

‘*T am not.” 

“My darling, what do you mean? You 
have confessed you love me.” 

“Yes, I love you,” she answered, gravely, 
“ but, oh! I couldn’t marry you.” 

“Bonnie,” and he shook oy head, reprov- 
ingly, “ you are a perfect child.” 

Bio, ead the Fir, with a half-sob, ‘I am 
not that. It’s just because I love you I can’t 
marry you.” 

“Dear, what do you mean 9 

“I’m not good,” said Bonnie, simply. ‘‘ Do 
you know every relation I’ve got hates me?”’ 

“‘ Nonsense !”’ 

“* They do,” emabotrely. ‘“‘1f I had died 
this afternoon in the snow all those who count 
kinship with me would have rejoiced.” 

‘More shame for them—more reason that 
you should come to me. Oh! my darling, 

ou have known s0 little love in your young 
ife, and I will cherish you so.” 
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Enter the bailiff's wife with tea and toast. 
Ol! how, in the dark after time, the memory 
of that evening returned to Hugh Ainslie! 
Tae quaint, old-fashioned room, with its 
homély furniture; no light from lamps, a 
cindle only, the ruddy glow of the bright, 
wood fire shining on that slim, girlish figure 
so dear to him. 

“Sweetheart, have you made up your mind 
to make me miserable?” he asked, when 
they were once more alone. 

‘- Miserable ! ”’ 

‘ I shall beso, indeed, if I lose you.” 

* Bat--—”’ 

‘‘ Listen, Bonnie. I am not.a boy to change 
my mind with every wind that blows. You 
ure my.first love, you will be-my last. If I 
never saw you again I should still go down 
to the grave loving youn!”’ 

‘‘T want to speak to you,’ whispered the 
girl, a dull crimson flushing her cheeks; 
‘-tnurn your head away, and don’t look at.me 
—there, so. Now listen, and then you'll know 
why I can never be your wife.” 

‘‘T am waiting, Bonnie,’ cried Hugh, when 
five minutes had passed, and, although he 
had implicitly obeyed her directions, she had 
never spoken. ‘ My darling, I want to. know 
why, loving me, you yet refuse to be my 
wile?” 

‘Tt was a long time ago,” began Bonnie, 


dreamily, ‘‘ I was very young and foolish, and | 


I thought—I .thought I loved someone else.” 
‘* And you are engaged to him?”’ 


Tt 





‘*Qh, no!’ and her voice hada glad relief. ; 


‘IT am quite free; as free as if I had never | 


seen him. I never Joyed him really ;, it was 
jast.a girlish fancy.” 


‘Then why should,it us?” 


“T thought you'd mind,” said Bonnie, | 


slowly. “I thought you'd think it was very 
wicked of me.” 

‘Oh! Bonnie,” said Hugh Ainslie, fondly, 
‘‘what a child you are! Darling, I would 
rather. have been your first love, only-——” 


‘T never loved.him really,” putin Bonnie, | 


* never!”’ 
‘But the past is past,” went on Hagh. 
‘Why should the fact that before we ever 


met you had.a girlish fancy for another.part | 


us? 
woull not come to.me if a shadow af therold 
feeling remained.” 

The blue-eyes'met.his fearlessly. 

‘Indeed I would not.” 

“And now it is settled, Bonnie; this little 
hand,” laying his own fohdly upon it, ‘‘is to 
be. mine?”’ 

“« Tf you wish it.” 

‘‘I wish it.more than aught else. Bonnie, 
you will not keep me long waiting for my 


wife?” 


“Oh, what-will Lady Lindon say?” in- 


terrupted the girl, speaking as one roused to } 


a sudden dread. 

Hugh bit.his lip; he knew she would have 
a great deal to say, not pleasant hearing. 

‘* That is another reason,” he said, gravely, 
‘* for your coming to me soon; as my fature 
wife you cannot continue my .sister’s go- 
verness,”’ 

‘** You mean she would not keep.me?” 

‘I would not let her.” 

‘‘ You are very proud,” 

‘I will never be proud to yon, little one.’’ 

“ Mr. Ainslie!” 

‘‘ Don't you think Hugh sounds better ?” 

“Hugh, then. Dear Hugh, I want you to 
do. me,# favour.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘Promise me ?”’ 

‘‘If it is in my power, provided always it 
doas not include postponing our wedding.” 

‘It does not. I want you to promise me.to 
say nothing to Lady Lindon -abont. this for 
three days?” 

‘“*T would rather she knew at once.” 

‘*T think she will not be pleased.” 

‘“It is no concern of hers.” 

‘“But-she will think it so,. If youcopld only 
delay telling her for three.days,I.could write 
to my friend, and—.-” 


I can trust you freely. I know you, | 





; an orphan niece to stay with them, 


He smiled. 

“I think I understand. You would havea 
home with her until our wee I 
suppose I must give way; only, my darling, I 
would far rather have told my sister at once. 
Remember one thing, Bonnie, your friend will 
not keep you long.” 

‘* Why do you call me Bonnie?” 

‘‘T have heard the children use the name. I 
loved it even then.” 

“It was a pet name given me at school.” 

‘‘ What is your real name?” 

She blushed. 

‘IT hate it so. Let me be Bonnie still?” 

‘‘ Bonnie be it then; and now, my darling, 
the carriage is waiting, and I want to take my 
treasure home.” 

The blinds drawn closely, her head pillowed 
on his breast, Bonny gave herself up to her 
happiness, 

Notso Hugh. He was regretting bitterly his 
lack of fortune; he would fain have sur- 
rounded his treasure with luxuries. Now he 
knew that when once his sister knew of his 
engagement and withdrew herself and her 
ample jointure from Ainslie the glories of the 
Court must depart. Carriages and horses 
would become things of the past; two or three 
maids and a boy in buttons would be the 
utmost establishment he could keep up for 
his bride. 

“TI can give her little save love,” he 
thought, sorrowfully, “but that shall never 
fail her. Oh! my darling Bonnie, life must be 
fair to us while .we have each other.” 

He followed her into the school+room and 
closed the door. 

“You hold me to my promise, dear. You 
wish me not to speak to Honoria for three 
days?” 

*« Please.”’ 

He-sighed. 

‘* 1 don’t like the scheme, but you shall have 
your wish, only I must go away.” 

“Go away?” 

‘*T am only mortal, darling. I don’t think 
I could live under,the same roof with you for 
three days.and hide from everyone all yoware 
tome.” 

‘‘ Don’t go,” she pleaded. 

‘*I must. I have business in London, so it 
will save ae going later on. I shall start to- 
morning; that will be Tuesday, then on 
Thursday I shall return to claim you before 
all the world as my promised wife,”’ 

She nestled the least bit closer in his 


arms, 

“ Hugh!” 

‘* What is it, sweetheart?” 

“Promise me you will love me always? 
I’m not good, Hugh; I’m weak and foolish. 
Promise me you'll love me always, even if I 
am not all you thought me ?” 

“I promise. Heaven bless you, Bonnie.” 





CHAPTER IV. 

Wuen Miss Gray and her little pupils met 
Lady Lindon the next day at the lunch which 
was the children’s dinner, they heard that 
Mr. Ainslie had gone to London. 

‘‘Hugh never did such a thing in his life,” 
said his sister, complainingly. “I hurried 
home from Stanley Marsh (I was obliged-to 
sleep there because-of the storm) because we 
were to make calls this afternoon, and now he 
is off to London.”’ 

“Perhaps he will be back soon,” said Miss 
Gray, trying to: speak indifferently. 

‘*He had no business to go.” 

‘** You were, expecting friends to-morrow, I 
think you baid, to dinner.” 

“T was; luckily they are notcoming. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorpe have acted and 
rushed up to London in a des 
only they had a legitimate excuse for 
journey.” 

‘ Indeed.” 

‘* You have never. met-them-here, I think ?”’ 

When’ you first came th expectin 

” en you first came they were g 
the Lady 


perate hurry, 





Beryl Fanthorne, but she never came. Miss 
Gray, lam sure you are sitting toonear the 
fire; you have turned-quite white!’ -- @if 

“Tt was the sudden heat,” apologised the 
governess, then she added, “I stippose Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorpe were relieved at not having 
the charge of Lady Beryl.” 

“On the contrary, they are much upset; 
they knew her parents, and have a kind of 
insane affection for the girl herself. Her whole 
story is ® romance. Until she came of age 
she knew neither her rank nor fortune. Then 
she was to reside alternatively with her 
guardians. Her first guardian was her uncle. 
Mr. Thorpe never liked him, so he has‘taken 
up the case, as the heiress was not happy with 
him; and this morning, when he saw in the 
papers that Colonel and Mrs. Fanthorne were 
in town for the season, he insisted on taking 
his wife to town and having a personal ex- 

n.’’ 

“« What a great deal of trouble to take for ® 
girl he has never seen !”’ 

Lady Lindon lowered her voice. 

‘+I fancy he loved her mother. I shouldn’ 
mind a trip to town myself justnow. I 
have gone with Mrs. Thorpe had she asked 
me; they always put up at the Langham,and@ 
have a lovely suite of rooms. You see 
are enormously rich and have neither chick 
nor child.” 

Oh, how that Tuesday and Wednesilay 
dragged to poor Bonnie! Each one seemed to 
have more than its p number of hours, 
and each ‘hour to be longer than usual, but-on 
Thursday morning she rose with a glad sense 


of a 

‘Hugh will be home to-day!” 

This thought cheered her all through her 
toilet, cheered her through the children’s 
before breakfast walk, and ht her home 
with a glow of happiness on-her face. 

She always breakfasted in the schoolroom: 
To-day, for the first time sinee her arrival at 
Ainslie, there was a Jetter by her plate; in- 
stinct told her it was from her lever. Ohf 
surely not to say his return was delayed. The 
very thought made her turn ‘sick and faivit. 
She could not read the lines his hand had 
traced watched by the sharp eyes of his little 
nieces ; she slipped her treasure in her pocket 
for the time when she would be alone: 

Another half-hour and the nurse fetched the 
children to say good-morning to their mother. 
Bonnie’s hour had come. 

She took out the letter, looked long and 
lovingly at the superseription, and at last 
tore it open with trembling fingers. She was 
almost sick with longifig'for the loving words — 
she knew were writcen there. 

The loving words! @h! Heaven help her ? 
This is what she read :— 


‘« T know all, and how you have deceived me. 
All is over between us. I could haveno faith in 
one so doubly false. My one prayer is.that we 
may never meet again. Heaven forgive you—I 
cannot. , 

“ Buen Arsiz.” 


She read this letter over and over again ‘til? 
the words seemed burrit into her hand, then 
she looked at the paper almost vacantly. 
why had he ever spokento’her of love? Oh’? 
why had he not accepted her firstanswer ? Who 
could have told hinrthe secret of her life? Ifhe 


have judged her more mercifally. 

“Tt is all over,” that was the reftain of‘her 
thoughts. ‘ All overall over.” 

A clock chimed ; it seemed to Bonnie like 
tolling a knell for her brolen hopes. She sat 
there as ones . Nurse, coming baék with 
the children, was almost frightened at her face. 

“ You've had bad news, my dear?” suid the 
good woman, kindly. ‘Come, do speak to 
me; cry if you ean,’ poor dear, it-will do-you 
good, only don’t sit there as though you was 
turned to stone.” 

Bonnie looked round the room in a strange, 
vacant way, and just murmured two words. 

«All over.” 

“My dear,” cried the old servant, sending 
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the children from the room, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Shalil fetch my lady?” 

«No, oh, no!” Bonnie clutched at her dress. 
‘‘Nurse, would you have called mea very 
wicked woman? Do you think I’m all bad?”’ 

Poor nurse was horrified. 

** You must be ill, my poor child, to talk like 
that—you must, indeed.” ¢ 

« Not yet,” said Bonnie, with strange calm. 
“I can't beill yet, I have something to do. 
Can I see Lady Lindon? Is she up?” 

She was, and at breakfast. Never before had 
the governess entered unsummoned to her pre- 
sence, but she was past all ceremony now ; and 
when my lady saw the mute face and hollow 
eyes she was too much alarmed to utter a 
reproof. 

“Dear me, Miss Gray, what’s the matter ? 
Yon look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

‘“‘T have had bad news, Lady Lindon—and 
can I go away?” ; 

“Go away!” thunderstruck. ‘“ What now? 
Of course not.” 

‘I shall not be any use to-you,” pleaded 
Bonnie, with feverish eagerness. ‘I feel as if 
I had got my death-blow. I shall have brain 
fever ai a keep me.” 

My lady 


3 had a horror of fevers of all kinds— 
the allusion frightened her. 

“TI suppose you must go,’’ she said, un- 
graciously ; “‘ but badly as you’re treating me 
} always liked you, Miss Gray, and so I'll keep 
the situation for you for a fortnight.” 

She said nothing about the salary due that 
very week. Lady Lindon was not a good hand 
ut remembering money-matters, but Bonnie 
L.everreminded her. Her one object was to go— 
to be away. 





‘Thank you!” she said, fervently. “I 
shall never forget your kindness; Lady 
Lindon.” 


‘« And you'll come back ?’’ recollecting how 
useful the gitl:wasto her. ‘I do believe I'd 
rather raise your salary than part from you. 


Now, remember, I shall you in a fort- 
night. Youcan write and fix your own day.” 
‘«T will write, my lady.” 
She packed her few ions with feverish 


haste, she caught the London express, and at 
four o'clock arrived at King’s Cross, heavy and 
we om with two bright, red spotsiin het | 
cheeks, 


There was only one half-sovereign in -her 
pocket, but Bonnie seemed reckless in her 
expenditure, for she called a cab. 

‘* Wheretop miss? ’’ 

‘* The Iaamgham ‘Hotel 

She just leant back in the-corner of the fus' 
old vehicle, and shaded her face with one hand. 
She felt that the excitement which was 
ing her up would end soon. Thereaction id 
come and leave her helpless. She must-keep 
her strength just a little longer. 

The waiters came forward to receive the 
slight, black-robed figure. There was some- 
thing-so noble in the girl’s mien that, arriving 
thus «lone with one solitary box, they yet 
recognised her as one of the upper class. She 
just breathed one question. 

‘‘ Certainly, madam. They arrived two days 
ago.” 
‘Will you show me to/them at onee? ” 

The waiter led the a & cosy private 
sitting-yoom, where an: ly gentleman was 
readinz the paper, and his wife, a: sweetifaced 
woman :aany years-his junior, was busy with 
some fancy work. They looked up in undis. 
guised surprise as their visitor entered, the 
waiter's announcement of ‘‘ A young iady, 
please, ma'am,” herdly enlightening them 
much ; but as the door: closed on them the. girl 


came forward, and sinking on-her knees at Mr. | 1 


Thorpe’s feet, cried,— 

“I wm Beryl Fantherne, Oh!: 
to me for my mother’s. sake!” 

Her mother's sake ! 

That name recalled to the woman her 
dearest friend, tothe man the idol of his youth. 
These two would be staunch and true to Beryl 
Fanthorne, not for her rank or fortune, but 
j ist bacamse-she was the child of one:they had 
Quarly loved. 


please be kind 


‘* My dear, my dear!” said Mrs. Thorp, 
tenderly, when she had placed Lady Beryl on 
the sofa, and removed her hat and cloak, ‘‘ how 
did you find us out? Have your uncle and 
aunt relented?’ 

Mr. Thorpe interposed. 

‘“We had better tell her everything, Mary. 
When the months rolled on, my dear, and you 
did not come to us, I grew anxious, and wrote to 
your uncle. Idid not like his replies; they 
were so evasive. I came up to London and 
extorted from him the confession ho had 
never seen you since last July.” 

“May I tell you all?” asked Lady Beryl. 
“ And oh! will you try to love me, for my very 
heart feels broken?” 

Love you? Can you doubtit, child?” 

“TI was left wholly at school until I was 
twenty-one. I knew nothing of my rank and 
fortune but others knew it.” Her face blanched. 
“ I was so lonely, so miserable, when love was 
offered me. How could I guess it was for what 
I had, not for myself ?’’ 

Mrs. Thorpe kissed her. The old gentleman 
wiped his eyes suspiciously. 

‘When my uncle took me home I wasa 
wedded wife. A wife—Heaven help me! who 
had learned to despise her husband above all 
men—to fear the very sound of his voice. My 
uncle and aunt were cruel to me. I 
know now their one object was to‘foree meinto 
@ marriage against their wishes before I was 


twenty-two. They would then have enjoyed: 


a large share of my father’s wealth.” 

“They will enjoy it now, the harpies,” said 
Mr. Thorpe, bitterly. ‘“ You have evidently 
married without.their sanction,.and from the 
day you are twenty-two almost half your in- 
come passes to them until you beeome a 
widow. Your father made his will to protect 

ou from fortune-hunters. I could have told 
im you needed more protection from yourown 
kindred.” 

“ They 
vise,” went on Lady Beryl, “ every indignity 
but blows. I could have left them a hundred 
times but for the awfdl dread I had of my 
husband. His orders were that I should con- 
ceal our matriage until I was twenty-two,;and 
then go through ‘the ceremony again.” 

“The villain!. How did you meet him?” 

“He was the drawing-master at-school. I 
don’t know how he learned my story. Hewas 
five-and-twenty, handsome and clever. ‘When 
he told me he loved me I thought I had nothing 
left to wish for. In six w I knew him as 
he was, and I bore all the misery of life at my 
uncle’s—rather risk anything that. should 
bring about my return to him.” 

“And you are tied to him for life! Why, you 
must be exactly twenty-two.” 

sh ae 

Mrs. Thorpe too y the story that 
had not occurred to ar severe . 

‘* Why did you:not come to us when you left 
your uncle in July?” 

“ Uncle‘told me Mr. Thorpe was in India.’’ 

The husband and wife exchanged glances, 
Never surely had there been a greater 
scoundrel than the Honourable Colonel Fan- 
thorne. 

“I could bear ‘it no longer. I ranaway. I 
took a little lodging over the river, and I 
tried to get a situation as a governess, but 
no one would have me. I was almost ‘weary 
of the struggle, when one day as I was look- 
ing at the Times I-saw my husband’s death.” 

Both the listeners heaved a sigh of reiief. 

“He was dead,” went on Beryl, “and I 


death, and people at 
kind. Qne girl of my 
me home. She saw how poor I -was, 
wretched, and she got me a situation. 
had been a governess herself, but she was to 
be married, and had done with teaching. 





a 


gave me every taunt they eould de-: 


She wrote to a lady who was seeking a 
governess. She gave her own name, her own 
references, and she sent me. For six months 
I have been at Ainslie Court.” 

‘With Lady Lindon ?” 

‘Aye. She told me of you, told me my 
own story as the world knew it. I was 
happy with her, oh! very happy, but.it was 
‘wrong. I had got the situation by a deceit. 
Her brother discovered it. He did not tell 
his sister, but there was only one course 
_ to me had ‘to go away. I thought 
of you. I had heard you loved my mother 
—for her sake I thought you would be mer- 
ciful to her child.” 


eel 


CHAPTER V. 


Hvuex Arse went to London with his hap- 
piness, and alas! that happiness vsnished as 
a dream. It was only the second day of his 
arrival in the great ‘metropolis that he met an 
old friend, a schoolféllow who had been his fag 
at Eton. 

‘“‘ Ainslie, by all that’s lucky ! dear old boy, 
Iam delighted to see you!” 

“Tecan return the delight, Frank, and what 
has become of you lately ? You never came to 
shoot the partridges in § [” 

“T have had other engagements,” and the 
young féllow—he was a good eight years 
Hugh's junior—looked most absurdly con- 
seious. 

‘‘ Matrimonial, eh?” 

“ But for asad calamity,” said Mr. Frank 
Ohkilton, proudly, “I-should be a married man. 
My wedding-day was fixed for last Angust, but 
my betrothed lost hér-tncle.” 

“« That need not necessitate a long delay.” 

“No, but the child had seruples. She 

‘thought it wrong to be happy so soon after his 

death, so she’s buried herself in the country, 
and won't even let me go and see her till 
Easter.” 

“IT suppose you make it up by corres- 

enee?” 


“We don’t. She is very Quixotic. Her 
tacle turned out very’ poor, and his widow will 
be quite needy. Bonnie took it into her head 
I might do better, and so she declared I 
shouldn't see her or write to her for six 
months to give me time to change my mind.” 

“ Very heroic,” thinking of the other Bonnie. 
“Trather admire her for it.” : 

a! — T ougitt to,” said Mr. ‘Chilton, 
“but I have found the six months like six 

” 


then; you haven’t-changet your 


“Nor likély’to,”’ emphatically. ‘“Bormie is 
to come to for Easter, ant. we are 
to be married the first of June.” 

‘And live happy ever after ?”’ 

“Of course.” 


**Do your people like it?” 

Frank looked troubled. 

“Not much. Yon seé, she was a governess, 
poor little girl. I keep telling my mother a 
younger son with no particular prospects 
eouldn’t expect an heiress, but it’s rather up- 
hill work.”’ 

An awful fear had seized on Hugh—s fear 
| seemed to make his very heart stand 
still. 

“A governess—what*is her name?” 

“Barbara Gray. I always disliked the name 
of ‘Batbara; so‘I call her Bonnie, and it just 
sdits her. She-used to live with a fariily of 
the name of Ra kind-hearted -peopile 
enough, bet not over refined. However, they 
made her pretty comfortable from seventeen 
to twenty-one, and it was at their house’I met 

” 


Hugh Ainslie staggered against the wall. 

Mr. Chilton looked concerned. 

“T say, tn alive, ar _ ee — " 
‘though you t a shi t? Tt is cold, 
grant you, pa but-you ought not-to feerit 
after your Yorkshire moors.’’ 

RO back to 





“7 think T’ve taken a-¢hill, Tl 
‘the hotel. Good-morning, Ohilton.’ 


A chill ! his heatt-seemed turned to ‘stone, 
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and yet he never thought of enlightening the 
brave young fellow who had just left him. 

“He may as well stay in his fool's paradise. 
T see it all. She did not know of my embar- 
rassments, and thought the master of the 
Court a better match than a younger son. Oh, 
Bonnie! Bonnie! how could you doit? You 
will marry him, ‘I suppose. Somehow I 
couldn’t tell him of your treachery. It’s mean 
to betray a woman. You will marry him, and 
smile on him with those false blue eyes. Oh! 
little girl, I’d rather have had a dagger through 
my heart than listened to the news I’ve heard 
to-day.” 

He wrote the letter we have read, and tried 
to go about as usual. In due time he heard from 
Honoria, deploring Miss Gray’s departu re, 
and inquiring when he was to be expected 
home, He wrote back he should stay in town 
for the season, 

And hedid. A single man, of few expensive 
tastes, he could afford bachelor chambers if he 
chose. He did choose. He went into society, 
be accepted every invitation that came to him, 
went everywhere worth going, and many a 
beauty—not only the _ portionless ones 
either—smiled upon the master of Ainslie 
Court, and yet could not make him forget a 
pair of turquoise eyes. 

Lady Lindon applauded his new taste. The 
Thorpes were still in town, she told him, and 
Lady Beryl Fanthorne with them. On the 
first of May Lady Beryl might marry whom 
she“would, and Honoria seemed to wish the 
choice might fall on her brother. 

But one thing surprised Hugh, little interest 
as he took in the subject. He was a little 
amazed that in all Belgravia’s festivities he 
never met the richest heiress of the day. It 
was openly reported that Lady Beryl was very 
delicate. 

The Thorpes had taken a house at Rich- 
mond for her sake, but still she had been pre- 
sented to many of their old friends. There 
were charming garden-parties at Ivy House, 
but to none of these did Hugh Ainslie ever 
receive an invitation. 

Mrs. Thorpe had wished her darling to be 
presented to the Queen, but Beryl had steadily 
refused. 

‘“* How can I,” she pleaded, ‘* when we don’t 
know my real name?” 

For careful researches had thrown such 
doubts on the legality of the foreign marriage 
that, in very truth, it was hard to tell whether 
Beryl were maid or widow. 

Aneminent London lawyer was inquirin 
into the matter. Until it was settled beyond a 
question Beryl preferred retirement. ; 

‘*T never loved him,” she said to her friend, 
the other Bonnie, Frank Chilton’s happy 
bride ; “ but yet I think I would rather find I 
am his widow.” 

‘* Why?” asked the terse Miss Gray. ‘‘ You 
parted at the church door; you have only met 
since as strangers. Why wish yourself the 
widow of a man to whom you were wife in 
name only?” 

Beryl blushed. 

“If I was a widow people would not think 
it odd that I never married.” 

“ You will marry some day.” 

“* Never!” 

‘**Oh, yes; I am sure you will.” 

Lady Beryl shook her head. . 

“When we first met, when I was poor 
and forlorn, I told you love made people 
wretched, if there was such a thing. Oh, 
Bonnie, I know now that love exists, but I 
have never changed my mind as to its making 
people wretched !” 

** Poor child!” 

Lady Beryl Fanthorne had done more than 
any other circumstance towards reconciling 
the parents to their younger son’s choice. 
With the full approval of the Thorpes, so 
soon as her twenty-second birthday was 
passed, she settled ten thousand pounds upon 
her friend, and quite won Mrs. Chilton’s 
heart by insisting on the wedding taking 
place from Ivy House. 

‘It was not so bad, after all,” the mother- 





in-law confessed to her friends. ‘‘ Frank had 
a very pretty fortune with his bride, who 
was the bosom friend of Lord Fanthorne’s 
heiress.” 

The Misses Chilton were to be the brides- 
maids. 

About the best man there was a pleasing 
uncertainty, till one night, when the two 
Bonnies were alone together, the elder one 
asked her friend if she would mind meeting 
Hugh Ainslie. 

“Frank wants him to be best man. I 
thought you would not mind; you have always 
said you were very happy at Ainslie Court, 
and an earl’s daughter is too proud to mind 
his having known her as a governess.” 

‘*T don’t mind meeting him; but he will not 
come. He told me once he hoped he should 
never see my face again.” 

The bride knew quite well then all that had 
puzzled her in her triend’s story, and she went 
away full of hope. 

**No man pom love her and forget her. I 
suppose Mr. Chilton can’t forgive her for 
being an heiress. Well, it must come right 
when they meet.’’ 

‘“* Your best man, Frank?” said Hugh, when 
the proposal reached him. ‘My dear boy, I 
am too old and misanthrepical.” 

‘*T will have you or none other.” 

Hugh reflected. He had not forgotten 
Bonnie. Her-blue eyes haunted him. If he 
saw her with his own senses made into 
another man’s wife might not that» pitiful 
pain at his heart grow still? He yielded. 

“I can’t refuse you, old fellow! but I’m 
sorry for the bridesmaids!” . 

‘“‘ They are only my sisters.” 

‘I suppose it is to be from Chilton 
Hall?” 

‘*No; Ivy House, Richmond.” 

‘‘ Mr, Thorpe’s?”’ 

‘*He is nominally its master; it belongs 
really to his ward, Lady Beryl Fanthorne.”’ 

‘* What is she like?” 

‘* Have you never seen her?” 

“Never. Have you?” 

‘*T think I look on her almost as a sister. 
You see, she is so good to Bonnie!” 

‘‘ They are old friends, perhaps.” 

He was thinking of a girl’s plaintive voice 
speaking of her one friend. Was that the 
heiress ? 

“They are very dear ones. Lady Beryl is 
the loveliest creature I ever saw.” 

“I wish Miss Gray could hear you.” 

Frank laughed. 

“She wouldn’t mind. Lady Beryl will 
never marry any one.. There was some ir- 
regular marriage abroad. They at the 
church door; but I believe, legally speaking, 
she is a widow. Anyway, it’s easy to see her 
heart’s buried in the scoundrel’s grave.” 

‘«* An inconsolable widow ! ” 

“Don’t sneer, Hugh; there’s something 
sacred about Lady Beryl’s grief. She never 
mentions it, only, somehow, you seem to see it 
in her eyes.” 

Hugh wrote to his sister by that evening's 


** Only fancy, I am going to meet your pet 
heiress at last! But don’t build any hopes on 
the fact, for I hear on good authority Lady 
Beryl is not to be wooed or won.” . 

It was the close of a long summer’s day 
when he stood in the flower-scented gardens 
of Ivy House. The footman received him 
with the news that Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe and 
Miss Gray had driven to meet him. Mr. 
Chilton was expected in half-an-hour; there 
was no one at home but Lady Beryl. 

Hugh felt relieved that the solitary house- 
keeper was not Miss Gray. He understood 
how it was. All the wedding guests were ex- 
pected from London that evening. He had 
arrived by an earlier train. There was nothing 
for it but to face the heiress. It would have 
been churlish to refuse to do so in her own 
house. The servant opened the drawing- 
room door, and announced,— 

‘* Mr. Ainslie.”’ 

Was it a dream ? 





The room was furnishca in the high art 
style; its ornaments alone must have cost a 
small fortune; but Hugh saw nothing of it. 
His memory had gone back to a quaint room 
in Copsley Cottage, to a little figure clad in a 
loose, larye-patterned check gown. 

She wore Indian muslin now, fine as a cob- 
web, trimmed with soft filmy lace, ribbons 
the colour of her eyes, and roses nestled at 
her throat; but it was she, the one woman 
who had betrayed him! 

“I did not know——” he stammered ; 
‘they told me you were out.” 

Beryl was far the calmer of the two. 

“The servant was mistaken ; I have been at 
home all the afternoon. Shall I give you some 
tea, Mr. Ainslie?” 

“Tf you please.” 

‘The weather seems lovely! I think they 
will have a very fine day for the wedding.” 

Mr. Ainslie stared. Was she utterly heart- 
less? Of all subjects in the world to entertain 
him to choose the said wedding ! 

“ And you can talk to me of that!” 

“If you come to a wedding in the quality of 
best man it surely proves you have no great 
objections to such ceremonies? ”’ 

“I came because I could not stay away. I 
mete if I saw you another’s it would cure 
me!” 

She sighed a little wearily. 

“Don’t you know they have decided I never 
was another’s ?—that I have not the slightest 
right to the name of the man I thought my 
husband ?”’ 

Hugh gazed at her spell-bound. She rang 
for a servant to remove the tea equipages— 
anything to break up the téte-d-téte. 

“ What time is dinner, James?” 

“ At seven, my lady.”j 

‘*Has Mr. Ainslie’s luggage arrived ?”’ 

“I think so madam,” and he withdrew. 

‘* What did the man mean?” cried Hugh, 
struck by the address, and remembering he 
had come to that room expecting to see Beryl 
Fanthorne. ‘* Why does he call you that?” 

“ Tt is usual, isn’t it?” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

‘‘ Beryl, Beryl,” a bright voice broke upor 
them, ‘‘ Frank hasn’t come; I do believe he 
has missed the train.” 

Lady Beryl rose and led forward a bright, 
blushing girl, whose blushes deepened as she 
beheld the stranger. 

“This is Frank’s friend, Bonnie, Mr. 
Ainslie. Will you please to entertain him ; I 
want to go to receive your future sisters.” 

They are left alone. 

« + does it mean?’ asked Bonnie, ner- 
vously. ‘Has anything awful happened to 
Frank, and are you to tell it to me?” 

“ Nothing; Isaw him this morning in the 
best of spirits, but-——”’ 

“Then why did Beryl run away? Have you 
been unkind to her?” 

Hugh Ainslie played with the hands of 
the fair speaker. 

“7 answer as many questions as. you 
please if you will first tell me two things— 
who is the young lady who has just left us, 
and which of you is Frank Chilton’s wife?” 

Frank’s fiancée and Mr. Ainslie lingered so 
long they were almost late for dinner. That 
evening Bonnie followed Lady Beryl into the 
dressing-room. 

“Mr. Ainslie is a very stupid man, my 
dear; he has been labouring under an egre- 
gious mistake for months.” 

“How so?” 

‘‘ Hactually thought, because he heard you 
called ‘ Bonnie’ and ‘ Miss Gray’ that you must 
be going to marry Frank.” 

Lady Beryl answered nothing; her face was 
buried in her hands and she was weeping, 
but they were tears of joy. 

The question of whether Beryl Fanthorne, 
spinster, or Beryl Gray, widow, should be 
presented to our Queen was settled conclu- 
sively. The blue-eyed heiress who made her 
début the season after Frank Chilton’s mar- 
riage was a wife of some months’ standing, 
who bore the nameof Ainslie, to be known and 
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honoured in the north country. From this 
fact we must conclude that the young heiress 

ardoned Hugh’s mistake respecting Lapy 
eansers GovERNESS. 


[THE END.] 








WANTED AN HEIRESS. 
—O0— 
(Continued from page 9 ) 

An unsupported plea of innocence could not 
be ex to carry much weight with it. 
Were he innocent, argued his jadges, he would 
be only too eager to bare his actions, and prove 

i f beyond suspicion. ; 

And through all the temptations to reveal 
what he knew assailing him from without 
and within he remained firm and steadfast. 

If it is hard sometimes to prove loyal when 
praise and fame and beauty’s smiles are the 
reward of loyalty ; what must it not be when 
loyalty has to be maintained at the expense 
of ublic disgrace and a shameful death ? 

et Vincent Eyre never wavered in his 
allegiance to the woman he loved. His fixed 
determination to shield her from sorrow at 
any cost to himself underwent no alteration. 

No favourable evidence turned up at the 
last moment to save him. He stood there in 
the crowded a so — the sentence of death 
passed upon him by the jury. 

The sae question as to whether he had 
anything to say was put to him. Because he 
did not immediately answer it people listened 
with bated breath, expecting a disclosure. 

Pale and erect the doomed man gazed 
straight before him like one in a trance. 

To ae Eyre o~ a — court, 
the stari ces, the unlov raphernalia 
of jastios bad vanished. par ee 

He was standing on 'a grey stone terrace 
once more, roses scenting the air around him, 
the river gleaming below, while the words 
gy by a lovely golden-haired girl rang yet 
in 


ear,— e 

“We may be friends, although we can never 
be anything else.”’ 

Ay, he would prove a true friend to;her, even 
if it cost him his life. He would not bring 
misery and disgrace upon her by denouncing 
her father in his own extreme need, by calling 
uapon Percival Massey for evidence that might 

r all be —— to save him. What he 
had begun that would he carry through. 

“You have condemned an innocent man to 
death,” he replied, his firm voice ringing 
through the silent court. ‘‘In-the sight of 
Heaven I am innocent of my brother’s blood. 
Sooner or later, when the actual murderer is 
discovered, you will acknowledge that I have 
spoken the truth, and do me tardy justice. I 
have nothing more to say.” 

As they removed him from the dock a 
woman in the body of the court fell down in 
@ fainting fit. It was poor Mrs. Larkspur.’ 

Through powerful influence, and a represen- 
tation to the effect that the murder must have 
been committed in a moment of frenzy, Vin- 
cent’s sentence was commuted to one of penal 
servitude for life. He was not fated to undergo 
the extreme rigour of the law. 

‘The governor of the prison, upon whom it 
devolved to acquaint the prisoner with the 
change in his sentence, was struck by the 
apparent indifference he evinced on hearing of 
it, as if to him it mattered little whether he 
lived or died. , 

In reality, he was stunned and incapable of 
recognising the full significance of those four 
words. 

Penal servitude for life! A short sentence, 
¢ruly, to contain such a fearful weight of 
meaning. Only by degrees, as he endured 
‘the death in life of a convict prison, would that 
meaning dawn upon him in its full intensity 
of slow, crushing horror. 

He had braved himself to face death man- 
fally. For that short, untimely passage from 
one world to another he was not wholly unpre- 
pared, being innocent. But where could he 





find strength to endure twenty, thirty, per- 
haps forty years of penal servitude ? 

The young, warm, throbbing desires and 
aims and possibilities within his breast sick- 
ened and died as he atrove to contemplate his 
future existence as a convict. 

To live for an indefinite period, condemned 
to coarse manual labour, and the society of de- 
based,-degraded beings, while the skill and 
talent that might have benefited os 
humanity, and won for hima distingui 
name in the annals of medical lore, was 
wholly buried and lost sight of, as if it had 
never existed! Oh! How could he bearsuch 
a fate? 

“My God, it will madden me, even if it fails 
to kill me outright ! ” he exclaimed, in useless 
anguish. “ Better, far better, to have died on 
the scaffold than to endure the living death 
that awaits me as a convict, without even a 
distant hope of release.” 

Could old age and decrepitude have over- 
taken him there and then in his strength and 
vigour he would have welcomed them gladly 
as the harbingers of speedy release. But the 
age of miracles is over, and that massive 
frame was full of vitality, unlikely to break 
down and feel the spirit within, even under 
the severity of prison discipline. 

Gwendoline Massey read the original sen- 
tence and the subsequent communication of it 
through blinding tears. Her belief in his 
innocence remained unshaken, while it enabled 
her with fine sympathetic insight to realise the 
mental anguish, the hopeless misery, from 
— he could obtain no respite, however 

rief. 

Vincent Eyre’s unhappy position had 
affected one thing at least in hisfavour. It 
had brought him prominently under Gwendo- 
line’s notice, pot made him the object of 
solicitude and deep compassion on her — 

She would had pitied him as sincerely and 
defended him as warmly against people who 
asserted his guilt had she been still engaged to 
and in love with Arthur Joscellyn. 

Only, in that case, she would not have felt 
quite the same undivided personal interest in 
him. Now that her heart was empty and 
aching she could afford to give him the first 
place in her thoughts, and to lavish all her 
sympathy upon him. Deeming herself to be 
as far off from loving him as ever she found 
herself drawn towards him by the magnetic at- 
traction of a mutual sorrow, springing from 
widely differing causes, yet in each instance 
threatening to mar the glad promise of a life- 
time. 

More than ever she longed to ascertain if 
Vincent Eyre’s love for her had been pure and 
disinterested. Her father could well have 
answered that question in the affirmative. But 
his eyes remained closed, and the wistful sur- 
mises that occupied his daughter’s mind found 
no vent in words. 

In most human hearts there is a little shrine, 
sacred to the memory of some dear one loved 
and lost, before which the lamp of memory 
burns brightly. 

The object of Gwendoline’s first-love had 
passed away from her, however, leaving not so 
much as a cherished memory behind. Turning 
from the grey ashes of that spent passion and 
wasted affection she was beginning to ask her- 
self whether she had not mistaken dross for 
gold. As to the dross there could be no mis- 
take, but the gold? Had it ever been offered 
to her in the shape of a man’s true, honest 
love, only to be refused ? 

Percival Massey showed a strong disinclina- 
tion to revert to the subject of Vincent Eyre’s 
sentence. When Gwendoline alluded to it he 
became almost angry. 

Penal servitude for life! It might have 
been his own sentence ; and it sent a disagree- 
able thrill through him whenever he heard it 
mentioned in connection with Vincent Eyre. 

“It is not necessary for us to remain in 
this vile place any longer, Gwennie,” he re- 
marked, as they sat at breakfast a few morn- 
ings after the verdict had been given. ‘My 
affairs are not in such a critical condition as 





I was led to imagine. There is nothing to 
prevent us from returning to England, should 
we wish todo so. But, in my state of health, 
I am anxious to avoid the changeable climate 
peculiar to our native country. Ihave almost 
made my mind up to winter at Algiers.” 

Gwendoline expressed no desire to return to 
England. Their destination was to her a 
matter of indifference. Without telling him 
80, she had ceased to believe in her father’s 
embarrassments. 

Had his affairs really been on the verge of 
insolvency the important fact must, she knew, 
have become public property long since. No 
rumour of it had reached her ears from the 
outer world. 

They lived in their accustomed style, with- 
out any retrenchment, while her father carried 
on an extensive correspondence through his 
numerous agents. 

Some other motive than the one alleged had 
iuduced him to leave home with so much 
secrecy and despatch to sojourn for a while 
in unsavoury Marseil'es under an assumed 
name. Of this she felt assured. It was not 
so easy to deceive her now as it had been in 
a oe of her happy, inexperienced girl- 


It puzzled her sorely to think what the 
danger or trouble that had prompted her 
father to act so strangely ne be like, 

‘** We'll pack up and leave this infernal hole 
at once!” continued Percival Massey. “ How 
human beings can be content to live like pigs 
in dirt and filth, amidst noisome smells, I 
can’t imagine! You shall have a few weeks 
iu Paris, Gwennie, and then I must make for 
a warmer climate, unless I wish to quit this 
world altogether.” 

He ———y did look ill, and wan, and 
haggard, and he was restlessly impatient to 

one. 

ut, les him travel in what direction he 
would—east, west, north, or south—in search 
of health and change, he could never shake off 
the grim unseen companions that haunted 
him, and embittered each moment of his 
existence—the avenging spirits of fear, me- 
mory, and remorse ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. m 


Arter his ignominious dismissal from the 
Laurels Arthur Joscellyn, cut adrift from his 
previous moorings, cast off by all the people 
with whom he had been intimately connected, 
plunged into a vortex of dissipation, in the 
vain hope that a fast life would enable him to 
forget the past and stifle useless regrets. 

Weak, vacillating, unprincipled, his nature 
yet craved for love, and he found it hard to 
stand alone, an object of no particular im- 
portance to anyone under the sun. 

Selfish in this as in other respects he would 
fain have enjoyed a monopoly of love and de- 
votion from the woman he had so deeply 
injured. Ethel Dare’s passionate imperious 
affection had been very precious to him, even 
at the time when he was most abusing it, and 
he had exacted a full meed of love from poor 
Gwendoline, valuing it less, but still insisting 
upon it, while giving nothing in return. 

Now both women had given him his congé, 
and he would not tax them with injustice, or 
regard himself in the light of an injured 
martyr. He had plenty of acquaintances 
ready to rally round him and help him to 
spend Sir Algernon’s money, but not one 
friend.’ He was free to form fresh attach- 
ments; fair faces smiled on him, Belgravian 
mothers angled skilfully and did their best to 
secure such an eligible parti for Maud or 
Evelyn, as the case might be, but they angled 
unsuccessfully. Joscellyn wore the proof- 
armour of profound indifference. His love for 
Ethel Dare blinded him to the beauty of other 
women, and their attractions fell flat when 
contrasted mentally and longingly with hers. 

Oh! to be at Combe-Appleton again, 


roaming through the leafy lanes, stretched on 
the lawn in serene careless ease, or sitting in 
the little grey church with Ethel by his side! 
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Tie had thonght it rather dull work sometimes 
wher ptivileged to enjoy it; but, now that he 
lat férfeited all right to enter the Rectory as 
. greet, or to look upon Ethel as his future 
wife, it seemed to him the very height. of 
naattainadle bliss. ' 

Pid Adam and Eve, I wonder, fancy that 
tive sunshine and ‘greenery, the flowers and 
frites of Bden gained in warmth and fragrance 
and luséiots melting delight after the sorrow- 
ing pair had been driven beyond its gates by 
tite avenging atgel ? 

One letter conveying expressions of mingled 
self-reproach, self-pity and entreaty, had found 
itsway to'Combe-Appleton Rectory, only to be 
returned to the writer unopened. 

Jescellyn, on receiving iis carefully-imilited 
epistie, hisforlorn hope, back again, threw it 
into-the fire with a muttered imprecation, and 
determined to humble himself no further. 
Ethel's anger against him had not cooled, nor 
wes it likely ever to do so. The unopened 
letter gave the lie to the hopes he had enter- 
tained? of a reconciliation taking place - be- 
tween them. 

Sines she was implacable he tvould -en- 
deaxveur to put her out of his life altogether, 
and make the best of it as it existed. Society 
was willing to receive him, and he accépted its 
advances. 

Percervaél Massey’s prolonged absence from 
Engtind prevented him from carryitg out his 
threst of -anmasking the youhg man, and ex- 

osing the dishonourable conduct.of which he. 

had :been guilty. A few faint ritiotirs floated 
abort for a while-after the breaking off of the 
engagement between Joscellyn and Gwendo- 
line Massey, not very favottrable to the foriier. 
But they soon died out, and society eviticed no 
desire to blackball a man with a rent-roll of 
twenty-five:thousand yearly. 

The sharpest ears grow dull and reftise to 
heed ‘disparaging statements against such a 
desirable-acquaintance. 

Foscellyn, spurred on by disappointed ‘love, 
and the want of any definite dbject in life, 
barnt the candle at both ends, and while it 
lasted it-made a very pretty illtmination. 

His set was the fastest to be met with in 
good society, and he prided himself upon this 
fact. Without any appearanee of ostentation 
he took care that no one distanced him in ex- 
pesttiture, His yacht, builé expressly for 
racing, carried off half'the prizes ; his racing 
stud could compete with that of any noble- 
man throughout the kingdom. 

A bevy of beauty always graced his four-in- 
hand when he drove over Wimbledon Com- 
mon to dine with his party at the Casfle 
Hotel, Richmond. The stroll in the park later 
on, under the quaint oalts, knee-deep in ferns, 
with timid, gtaceful deer peeping shyly at 
them from a distance, was the only part of the 
programme that he hated. 

Picttresque rural stirroundings always 
brought Ethel Dare to Kis mind, and checked 
the flow of light graceful nothings and playful 
banter going on between him and the lovely, 
well-dressed woman it had fallen to his share 
to entertain, 

He was lavish of dinners and orders and 
tickets, and plenty of people were ready to 
accept them, and to give him a cheap charas- 
ter for generosity, even while they mentally 
derited the folly that prompted such a lavish, 
indiscriminate outlay. 

Tite fast life he had adopted grew upon him 
by degrees and became absolutely neceesary. 
A certain hard recklessness took possession of 
the young man, and urged him on to fresh ex- 
cesses. Not without wit and intellect of a 
superficial kind, the open-all night clubs and 
the brilliant hot-house conversation, the 
mental friction, the badinage in which he was 
quite capable of taking his part, freely in- 
dnlyed in by the representatives of art and 
literature who frequented these resorts, had a 
peculiar charm for him. 

It was pleasant to be listened to and ap- 
planded, to raise a frequent langh among 
men who guidéd the public taste, and de- 
cided the fate of an actor or an awthor, ac- 





cording as they received the candidate's per 
formance, favourably or otherwise. 

If these brilliant, feverish nights led him on 
to play for heavier sums and to drink deeply, 
there was no one to censure him. When he 
awoke late the next morning with a splitting 
headache, and a vague remembrance of having 
invited about forty people to dine with him, 
he was free to lounge down to his almost un- 
tasted breakfast undisturbed by any master 
beyond his own conscience. That troubled 
him oceasionally, and, unlike Mark Twain, he 
could not succeed in killing it. 


(To be continued.) 








FACETLA. 


‘‘THere's no place like home!” repeated 
Mr. Henpeck, looking at a motto, and he 
heartily added, “ I’m glad there isn’t !’’ 

Toneve River was’so named becanseit has 
such a rapid movement. It was woman's 
tongue they meant. 

Gay old gentleman to boy, on tivelfth birth- 
day: ‘“Thope you will improve in wisdom, 
knowledge, and virtue.” Boy, politely return- 
ing compliment, totally unconscious of sar- 
casm: ‘* The same to you, sir!” 

Lrrtiz Bzss, to gentleman caller; ‘‘ You, 
ain't black, are you?’’—Mr. M.: ‘Black, 


child!—why, no, Ishould hope not. What: 
made you think Iwas?” ‘“QOh,nothin,’ ’eept 
pa said you were awful niggardly.” 


“Fanny, you should not‘beat your doll with 
that heavy stick. You will make all'the saw- 
dust:come out of it,” said a mother to her 
little girl, who had placed her doll on the 
ground and ‘was belabouring it with a hoop- 
stick. “I don’t-eare if ‘all the sawdust does 


come out of her,’’ — Fanny; “I don’t 
want ple to say that my children turned 
out bad because I‘humoured them too much, 
as’ they say about yours.” 


A sHorT time agoa gentleman took his little: 
son on a-railway excursion, The little fellow 
looked:out of the window, when the father: 
slipped the hat off.the boy’s head. The latter 
was much grieved at his supposed loss, when 
papa consoled him by saying that he would 
‘‘ whistle it back.’’ A little later he whistled 
and the hat reappeared. Not long after the 
little lad flung hat out of the window, 
shouting : ‘* Now, papa, whistle it back again?” 
A.roar of laughter served to enhance the con- 
fusion of papa. 


‘©Wenn,” she said, anxiously, “ whatis your 
decision with regard to Scarborough? The 
children and I can take the one-thirty train 
and go through without change.” ‘Isay‘go’ 
by all means,”’ he replied enthusiastically. 
That's right, dear. I knew your better judg- 
ment would prevail. And you will leave me 
plenty of money?” “Money !’’-he exclaimed. 
**T thought you were to go through without 
any change. You say the children need change, 
and at the same time you propose to go through 
without change—which, of course, will be bad 
for the children—and@ you ask me to give you 
plenty of change when you intend to gothrough 
withoutany. By Jove, my dear, this thing is 
getting complicated. You must give me time 
for thought.” 


“ Tere goes Clara Mills. Joe, they tell me 
it’s all over between you two.  Bagsley is 
going to marry her, I;hear.” ‘Good for 

agsley. Clara’s a nice girl. As for me, I 
prefer sotheone else, that’s all.” ‘ Whom, 
may I inquire?” ‘: Well—er’ nobody; that 
is, I haven’t made up my mind, quite.” ‘Joe, 
old chap, the story that’s going round is that 
you popped the question to Clara, and got the 
wrong answer.”’ ‘I prefer someone else, I tell 
you. I don’t know anything about your 
gossiping stories. I asked Clara if she loved 
me, and she said she didn’t, and never could. 
You wouldn't have me marry her in such case, 
would yor ? I simply dropped her, that’s all.” 


A voice comes from the Colonies, saying 
“Send us wives!” Anda thousand mean, 
unhappy Benedicks at Home respond, “ Take 
ours |” 

** Have you been much at sea? Why, no, not 
exactly ; but my brother married a captain’s 
daughter.” ‘: Were you ever abroad ?” ‘No, 
not exactly; but my mother’s maiden name 
was ‘French,’ ” 

‘“‘ Wuy,’’ said a lover to his mistress, ‘‘are 
you like that hinge?’ “Can't even guess.” 
“Because you are something to a door” 
(adore). She cut his acquaintance imre- 
diately, which, we surmise, considerably un- 
hinged him. 

Betxrys (to his friend Cobbleton): “ I hear 
that you have married your washerwoman. 
What on earth prompted you to so lower your- 
self?” “ Well, it was this way; I her 
forwashing. Said that if I didn't pay her she 
would sue me. Married her to prevent litiga- 
tion. Now she'll never get a penny.” 


Dvrine a large dinner party,.a young fop, 

who;sat next the pec Ny BN ‘a chose 
to deride his host, and said, ‘‘ Miss Cary, tis 
very true that ‘fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them.’”’ “Andit is equally true,” 
responded Miss Cary, “that ‘wise men say 
smart.things, and fools repeat them.’’’ 
A wavy has discontinued a custom originates: 
by her of having visitors write their namesin 
a book in the hall in the event of her: absence, 
as a supposed visitor came, in fact, to collesta 
bill of standing, and wrote in the book, 
“is sorry Mrs. ——- didn't leave the amount, 
ais'she promised.” 

“Susan,” remarked Uncle Jimmy to his 
amiable wife, ‘I would:‘take you to Paris but 
for one thing—it would be too much deprecia- 
tion of your value.” ‘ How is that, James?’ 
she-attlessly asked. ‘‘Oh, you ‘know at home 
you'te worth your weight. in gold, but in 
France they don't attach much-valustoa Sue.” 

A Detrcare Comprment.—One evening #5 
Napoleon III*was at the theatre he heard 
that Rossini was in the house and sent for 
him. On entering the o-oo % box Rossin? 

logised for his dress, which, “was hardly 
presentable.” “Oh, never mind?” inter- 
rupted the Emperor, “ between us Sovereigns, 
you know.” 

Tue following is a copy of a will left by @ 
man who chose to be his own lawyer :—‘ This 
is the last will and testament of me, John 
Thomas ; I give all my esi to my rélations, 
to be divided among them the best way they 
can. N.B.—If anybody kicks up a row, of 
makes any fuss about it, he isn’t to have any- 
thing. Signed by me, Joun Tims,” 

A simp man, having walked the streets 
with a lighted lantern, an acquaintance met 
him, and exclaimed, in some surprise, ‘‘ Wky, 
what is the use of that light to you? Yor 
lmow.every street and turning—it does you no 
good. You can’t see a bit the better.” “ No,” 
replied the blind man; “I don’t carry the 
light to make me see, but to prevent fools 
from running against me.”’ 

Tue following amusing anecdote is told of 
the era age oe ag She = one -— 
rehearsing at the Paris Opera House an 
which she had to singin the evening, when 
she found the pitch of the pianoforte too high, 
and gave instructions to have the instrument 
lowered by the evening. Her husband, Captain 
Valabréque, volunteered to see her order 
carried out, and immediately sent for the 
stage. ter and had the legs of the piano- 
forte amputated! The performance took 
place, and the lady was greatly annoyed at 
the continued high pitch at which she had to 
sing. She soon sought her husband, and 
remonstrated with him for neglecting her 
wishes. He, nota little hurt at being thus 
wrongfully accused, insisted upon calling the 
person who had performed the operatior, and, 
to Catalani’s utter astonishment, called the 
carpenter and said to him, « How much did 
you lower the piano, Charles?” ‘ Two inches, 





sir,” was the prompt reply. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae QvEEN AND THE Votvntrers.—The 
suggestion has been made, and a very good one 
it is, that Her: Majesty should during her 
awe year review the volunteers in Hyde 

ark. 

Tze Price or Wates, during his stay at 
Pesth, visited the Hungarian National Exhibi- 
tion, which was gaily decorated for the occasion, 
His Royal Highness was loudly cheered by an 
enormous crowd. 

Tue Princess or Waxes, since her marriage, 
has been in frequent communication with 
Miss Williamson, a resident at thattime in 
Copenhagen, who taught her the English 
language. When her Royal Highness arrived 
in her native place a few weeks ago she sent 
an invitation to her former instructress (who 
has now became the wife of the King of Den- 
merk’'s physician) and her little seven-year- 
okt , to whom the Princess stood 
sponsor. 

Paece Watpemar was to leave Copenhagen 
on the 16th inst., and the- Queen and Peinties 
of Wales on the 19th for France. It was 
yy the bg ag Bp also go - France 

o be present a e@ marriage Prince 
Waldemar and the Princess Marie of Orleans. 
The honeymoon isto be passed at the Duke 
and Duchess Oumberland’s residence at 
Gmunden. 


Tue costume of Lady Constance Milles, on 


the occasion of her marriage with Mr. Francis 
Gore, was very beautiful, bodive. being -of 


sitver brocade, trimmed with old lace ‘and tufts 
of orange bl - The skirt was trimmed 
with old lace; the train, which was of satin, 
was exceedingly long, the centre being of silver 
brocade, This was carried by two pages, 
sons. ef Lord Churchill, who were dressed in 
picturesque green plush jackets, with white 
waistcoats and Court hats. They bore staves 
with gold tops, tied with neuds of dark green 


The six bridesmaids’ dresses were of coffee- 
coloured canvas over silk skirts, trimmed 
with lace; green plush Zouave jackets, em- 
bellished with gold braid, and coffee-coloured 
waisteoats. On their left shoulders there 
were rosettes of green satin ribbon, in the 
centre of which nestled humming birds ; hats 
¢ ee plush, trimmed with feathers and 


Ir aps 4 be interesting to know that the 
reason. the male members of the 

family receive the Christian name of “ An- 
thony,” which they have done for several 
generations, is in remembranceof Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
was Lord Chancellor in the reign of Charles II., 
and was oneof thefamous ‘‘ Cabal” Ministry, 
so called from the initials of the gentlemen 
who composed it, viz., Sir Thomas Clifford, 
Lord Ashley, the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Arlington, and the Duke of Lauderdale, 


Te new English church at Berlin, which is 
now all but completed, is to be opened and 
consecrated on the birthday of the Crown 
Princess, Nov. 21, 

Tse Empress or Germany celebrated her 
seventy-fifth birthday at Baden, surrounded 
by all her family. Berlin was gaily decked 
with flags, and other manifestations of loyalty 
took place in honour of the occasion. Con- 
gratulations from all countries arrived during 
the day. 

THE marriage of Captain the Hon. Charles 
R. W. Colville, Master of Colville, Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of Lord Colville of OCul- 
ross, K.T., and Chamberlain to the Princess 
of Wales, with Miss Ruby Streatfeild, daughter 
of Colonel Henry D. Streatfeild, of Chidding- 
stone, Kent, was a very stylish affair. The 
bridesmaids were dressed in white muslin 
costumes trimmed with lace insertions, and 
had broad sashes, braces, cuffs, and collars of 
— surat; and white hats with ruby pom- 
pon. 


“needs. 





STATISTICS. 


Monicrrar .Conporations.—October 9th was 
the jubilee of the passing of ‘the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835. That Act specially 
applied to 178 towns, and since that time’76 
have taken advantage of it. 

Work or tHe Scuoorn Boarp For Lonpon.— 
From November, 1882; to November, 1885, the 
Board will have provided 93,677 sthool places 
in 69 new schools, accommodating 74,356 
children, and.48 additions to, schools, accom- 
modating 19,321 children, Qn theother hand, 
4,770 places in tem; schools will have 
been closed. The net total of 88,907 sdhool 
places added by the present Board brings up 
theaccommodation in Board schools t0369,182 
The first Board provided for 58,581, thesecond 
for 87,493, the third ‘for 73,217, and the fourth 


added places for 60,984. Comparing the total || 


school accommodation, including that in 
voluntary schools, with the estimated number 
of school places required at each period, it 
was found that in 1870 there were 262,259 
places in existence against 454;783 required 

laces. After nine years’ work the accommo- 

tion stood at 490,605 to 606,676 estimated 
In 1882 the accommodation was 
543,892 to 636,400 needed, and at the end of 
November next the accommodation will have 
reached 681,357 to meet an estimated: require- 
ment of 667,637. 





GEMS. 


Experience, like the stern-lights of a ship, 
show the track we have passed. 

No man was.ever as bad as his rivals and 
enemies thought him. 

Lire to the young isa fairy tale just opened ; 
to the old-it is a tale read through, ending 
with death. 

Tue tears of beauty are like light clouds 
floating over a heaven of stars, bedimming 
them fer a moment that they may shine with 
greater lustre than before. 

Tue discovery of what is true, and the prac- 
tice of what is good, are the two most im- 
portant objects of life. 

Lasour is the price which has been paid for 
all things; money is only the representative 
of labour. If was not by gold or silver, but 
by labour, that all the wealth, all the refine- 
ments, all the means of comfort in the world, 
were at first pur 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Insonvste Cement From Give: In order to 
render glue insoluble in water, even hot water, 
it is only necessary, when dissolving glue for 
use, to add a little potassium bichromate to 
the water and expose the glued part to the 
light. The proportion of bichromate will vary 
with circumstances’; but for most purposes, 
about one-fiftieth of the amount of glue will 
suffice. 

Imrration or Starvep Grass.—Use the trans- 
parent colours, madder lake, permanent bine 
or ultra-marine, gamboge and orange, mixed 
in equal proportions with linseed oil, pale 
varnish and turpentine. First trace the 
imitation lead frame in black; after applying 
the colours, stipple with a small sash tool. 
little white lead will make the colours work 
very much easier, and render them more 
opaque. 

To Maxe Toven Beer Tzenper.—Carbonate 
of soda will be found a remedy for the evil. 
Cut the steaks, the day before using, into 
slices about two inches thick, rub over them a 
small quantity of soda, wash off next morning, 
cut it into suitable thickness, and cook to 
taste. The same process answer for 
fowls, of mutton, &c, Try it, all who 


love delicious, tender dishes of meat, 


. |'the Admiralty. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


} Tse Inventions Exursrtion.—The Prince of 
‘Wales has appointed Monday, November 9— 
his birthday—for the official closing of the In- 
jternational Inventions Exhibition. 

Lrre.—You will find existence full of sweet 
isavour. if you do not expect from it what it 
cannot give. When people complain of life it 
lis almost always because they have asked im- 
jpossible things from it. There is but one 
ifonndation. for a happy life—the pursuit of 
‘the good and of the true, 

Five of the largest and most powerful iron- 
clad vessels of the British navy are to be 
jlighted throughout with incandescent electric 
jlamps, under a recent order of the Lords of 
Each is also to be provided 
with electric search lights for use in warfare. 


_ Lae sorrow which appears to us nothing 
but a yawning chasm or hideous precipice 
may turn out to be but the joining or cement. 
which binds together the fragments of our 
existence into a solid whole. + dark and 
crooked path in which we have to grope our 
way in doubt or fear may be but the curve 
which in the full daylight of-a brighter world 
will appear to be the necessary finish of some 
choice ornament, the inevitable span of our 
majestic arch: 

Tact.—Tact is born with some men and 
women, like the supple, delicate fingers of the 
artist’s hand, and those who have it use their 
gift instinctively. It is the outcome of intel- 
leetnal and of temperamental qualifications, 
and implies the possession of clear ions, 
quick imagination, and delicate sensibilities. 
It is these that give the tactful person his 
subtle intuition of another's mental processes 
and modes of feeling, and in the same-moment 
exactly the right method of dealing with 
these. 

An Historica Trez.—Close to the ruins of 
Clipstone: Palace there still stands.a venerable 
and decayed oak tree, called the “ Parliament 
Oak.” ‘Why itis so called is not known for 
certain, Some ng it obtained its name 
through Edward I. having held a parliament 
beneath.it, in 1290; but it probably received 
its name in 1212, when King John was hunt- 
ing in Sherwood. Whilstchasing the stay one 
day, the King received the news that. the 
Welsh had revolted, and he at once called 
together the nobles that were with him, and 
discussed what was to be done. A meeting 
took place beneath the shade of the great.oak, 
which was by no means young even then. 
The King and his nobles came to a very 
terrible decision. The Welsh had sent twenty- 
eight of their countrymen to Nottingham as 
hostages, as pledges that is, that they would 
not again rebel, and as the result of the dis- 
cussion under the ‘“ Parliament Oak,” these 
unforfmmate men, every one of whom was 
entirely innocent of the new revolt, were bar- 
barodsly put to death.—Little Folks’ Magazine. 


Exetoration tn THE Coxco Szars.-——Lieu- 
tenant Wissmann, the Belgian explorer, re- 
ports that on his last expedition he found that 
the Lower Kassai constitutes a magnificent 
fluvial artery, frequently of enormous breadth, 
and leading without obstacle into the heart of 
the new Congo State. Between the station of 
Kwamouth and the confiuent of the Louloua 
and above the station of Loulouabourg the 
Kassai, with a breadth of about 600 kilo- 
médtres, is everywhere open for navigation. It 
runs through a country of wonderful fertility, 
presenting alternately plains and virgin forests 
and inhabited by a dense population. With 
about one exception the travellers were re- 
ceived everywhere with eagerness by bie 
tribes, all disposed to trade. During the forty- 
two days employed in the voyage from Lou- 
louabourg to Kwamouth the health of the ex- 
‘pedition was excelléht. There was no loss of 
‘life, except that two natives were drowned in 
the rapids of the Louicua. The five white men 
‘and the 200 negroes of the expedition arrived 
‘all'in good health at Léopoldville on the 16th 





July. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W.—You should consult a solicitor with a view to 
proceedings in the County Court. 


E..a.—Brown’'s children are without doubt entitled, 
to the exclusion of those of C. 


G. H.—Wash in warm’ water, dry the skin well; then 
use violet powder ; another recipe is to use bran water. 


G. F.—The two parties of Whigs and Tories were 
formed in England about the year 1620. 

D. V.—To bronze iron, or iron wire, dip it into a 
——- of sulphate of copper—the cemmon blue 


8. P.—There was nothing wrong in the young 
woman's assumption of the Some in which she was 
married. 

©. O. B.—1. If ill invariably after ba! 
not bathe without the advice of a med 
shows there is a want of action in the heart. 


M. M.—It was in 623 b.c. Draco established his laws, said 
to have been “ written in blood,” from their severity at 
Atheng. 

G. 8. C.—You may make a deep green ng. Oo siete 
ture of Prussian blue and gamboge; the portion 
must be of Prussian blue. i 


CHARLIE. aaeee five feet sr Opht Gases a 
respectable m: man, or to an thalm 08- 
pital. 3. Itis very fajeious 

Cc. F. L—A distress may b: levied without notice at 
any time between and sunset after the rent be- 
comes due. The landlord, however, cannot dispose of 
the goods until five days after seizure, 
full age 
y Be 
h when 


G. G.—If the apprenticeship on obtainin, 
refuse to serve lon under indenture 
gives up all benefit in relation thereto, althoug 
under age he might have enforced them. 

T. N.—The lease, so far as the lessee is concerned, is 
valid for so much of the land as the landlord has power 


to let on lease. The lessee can recover dameges from 
him if evicted from the ground included. 


©. L.—You cannot remeve hair from the forehead 
without injuring the skin. It is true that there are 
depilatories, but we cannot recommend them, Why 
not let nature take her.own course ? 


M.—The name of the Royal Family of England is 
Guelph. It was the name ot the Queen before marriage 
and so remsias, for a Queen Regnant does not change 
her name on marriage. 


E. D.—To make glue for ready use employ whisky 
instead of water; put both in a bottle, cork Hgntly, 
and put aside for three or four days, when it will be fit 
for use without the application of heat. 


B. G.—It was in the thirteenth century that those 
forerunners of the modern drama, the sacred pieces 
called “‘ Mysteries’ were first produced. 

D. D.—Your landlord can easily put in a distress for 
the amount of the arrears of rent. Under the circum- 
stances, however, stated by you we should think upon 
Tiaeg a proper application he would refrain from 
#0 doing. 


you should 
man, as it 


C. H. F. (Bristol).—The cost, if the case were un- 
defended, would not exceed twenty pounds; but you 
can sue in forma pauperis if you can swear that you are 
not worth £25 in the world, and can get counsel to cer- 
tify that you have good grounds of action. 


M. B. F.—You are legally bound to obey all the law- 
Tul behests of your master. We cannot understand 
why, as an apprentice, you should object to turn the 
machine you name, or to run on erran Both apper- 
bm to — business you are being taught, and you can- 
not re ° 


C. F.—A good cure for bunions: Take chloric acid 
twenty grains, ome ounce of fir, balsam, and white wax 
each, melt the balsam and wax, and, while cooling, add 
the acid ; stir until an ciatment is formed, sp iton 
& piece of kid, and apply to the bunion ; change once 
or twice a day. 


A TempLemore Girt —1. Very good writing indeed. 
2. Pick the flowers befure they are over-blown, and 
the ferns while young ; lay them very carefully between 
pieces of blotting paper and put heavy weights upon 
the blotting paper for two or three days, or until the 
flowers and feras are quite dry, 


L. C.—Good toasted cheese may be made by cutting 
two ounces of it into thin slices, put into a saucepan 
with a little milk, simmer until the cheese is quite dis- 
solved ; then take it from the fire and put it into a 
shallow dish ; when covled a little add the yolk of an 
ogg well beaten; place before the fire, and brown 
nicely. 

M. T, G—When youth is slowly wasting away, and 
the shadows of the past grow deeper and deeper, it is 
Pleasant to look bick »n4 recall the scenes of our earlier 
years, especially with a home, and friends around ; then 
the rough pieces of our wayfaring will be worn and 
emoothed away, and the suany spots of early life 
passed through will grow brighter and more beautiful. 


D. N. ¥.—The pawnbrovers’ sign of the three balls 
was taken from that of the Italian bankers. ui 


They bore pills on their shield (and those pills, as usual 
then, were glided), in allusion to the profession from 
which they had derived the name of Medici. Their 
agents in England and other countries placed 

——_ over their doors and others adopted 


D. F.—There is no charge for a motto to a coat-of- 


arms. You can assume please ; it would not, 
however, be in taste to take one at present ueed 
by another ordinary scholar being ac- 





C. N. 8 —Exactly so. Anyone furnished with argu- 
ments from the mint will convi tagonist mu 
sooner than one who derives from reason and 
philosophy. Gold isa ‘ul clearer of the under- 


it 7 and doubt in an 
instant. and accommodates i to the meanest 
capacities. 


D. W. 8.—The salary is about nds year 

the ent. You se utre, | alt eng 
th Py ne a oe Mg pith > 

e office name, in su 
an tment’ your hendartling we do not 
think you would have any chance of passing the exami- 
nation. 

THE PRETTIEST IN THE ROW, 


All houses may appear alike 
To those who pass them by . 
With careless glance, the charms of each 
Unable to descry ; 
But I confess that brick or stone 
Does not impress me 80, 
For there is one that always seems 
The prettiest in the row. 


It may not be with curtains dra 
eo eee fi eet, 


oe 
Around the windows and the doors 
With fanciful design ; 
ar = an atom of stained glass, 
r fine French-plate may show, 
To make it worthy to be called F 
The prettiest in the row. 


Yet plain and humble though it be, 
And s' r 


Tne prettiest in the row. 


The heart is such a raid 
~ trusty guide, 


into believing it 
© prettiest in the row. 


Some other house—some other maid— 


At my delusion stare ; 

But though on Mary, Maud, or Grace 
Your praises you bestow, 

I'll always think My Linda is 
The prettiest in the row. 


J. P. 


L. B. H.—With the deficient education evinced by 
 nphengded plant ST to get on tho stage, 
you would assuredly fail. You can, however, of 
course, @ pany wagers ee 
fact, any manager, How can you reasonably expect to 
obtain any such engagement withous having first 
served an spprenticeship. 


C. A. A.—Ash Wednesday is so called fromthe 
ancient custom of fasting in sackcloth and ashes. 
ashes are made of brushwood or ms, charred, 
dried, and sifced for the purpose. Ash y, the 
first day of Lent, is observed in the Church of Eogland 
by reading the cure pronounced against impeuitent 
— to each malediction the pvople being directed to 
say, Amen. 


C. T. N.—1.-In times of peace the authorities having 
the aoe of all England would not be likely to accept ia 
the English army a man with a pigeon breast, and for 
this simple reason toat it is a mlformatioa—to wit, 
men with flat feet, which, by the way, can be hardly 
called 3 malformation, are not accepted. 2. The day 
but judicious use of dumb-bells would be of service to 
you. 

M. M.—1. The examination would consist in nothing 
more than reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as the 
office you name is concerned. 2, Haviog the interest 
you say, you should first consider what position you are 
competent to hold, or the examination you can undergo, 
and then apply for some definits post Is is enough for 


M.P.’s, however they may be to you, to 
get you a nomination, leaving it to you to indicate what 
you are fit for. 


uses assigned for the con- 


B. W.—Amongst the 
ti the same moral tt ts 


aad diffusion 





Lombards, who were the first to open loan shops 
in England for the relief of temporary distress. The 
greatest of the Lombards became the celebrated and 
eventually prince'y house of the Medici of Florence. 





There fs no‘hing which chiliren imitate or apjly more 
readily than expressions of aversion, aff-cliou, approba- 
tion, and resentment, and when these passions and 
expressions are once connected, which they soon will 


almost is acquired by imitatlon, how can we wonder to 
find the same cause concerned in the growth of our 


moral ezentiments ? 


N. M. D,—1. A church, being a,public place of wor- 
shtp, you have a perfect mens to enter it to witness a 
marriage ceremony, that is, pro you are 
and pat reer Oy 2 bet a yy Murray's 

3; the abridged goog A may obtain for 


L 


about ene shilling from any ; and, if you 
watch the boox-stalls, for a few pence, 
C. M.—There is an old that the frequent use 
vinegar will make you thin, but take our advice and 


take 
ate, and avoid as much as 
milk, and potatoes—far better, | 
take her own course. 


although there are prizes in both departments, the 
blanks are so numerous that the experiment is dan- 
gumins a Ces co enineneaae See 
it a very miserable and precarious existence. 


Frepa C.—1. The landlord is bound, under the agree- 
ment named, to keep the house in tenantable repair. If 
he refu-es to do the necessary repairs 
that you will have them done 

from the rent or sue him for the amount. It is very 
mean of him to take away the garden produce, but he 
when you camein, 2. 


H. R. C.—Amateurs should never att mpt to stuff 
any bird smaller than a blackbird, as the 1 r the 
the easier it can be accomp?ished. © pro- 
cess is this: Put a small quantity of wool down the 
throat to prevent we! escaping from the 
stomach (this is very important, and must never bo 
omitted), take the eyes out, but be careful not to burst 
them, have some vt pe up small, ge 
one poins, and tura 
ame hard, put some of the tow into the neck, chest, 
and a little all over the inside of the skin ; then mount 
the bird on a fastened to a small board, and 
arrange the head a3 you think best; you had better let 
it dry cf itsslf instead of baking it; keep it free from 
dust, and in a fortnight it will be ali right. 
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among: dd may be mentioned imitation ; th 
fficac 


‘st 
e of this principle is most observable in children ; 
indeed, F in them which deserves the 
propensity to imitat:oa. 


if there be an: 
name of}instinct it is 
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